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THE ZOLLVEREIN 


the fifty-one years between Waterloo and the founding and 
development the Zollverein undoubtedly not only the most beneficent but 
also the greatest event German 1870. 


first practical step towards the forming united 
Germany was taken hundred years ago when the Zollverein 
Treaty came into force January 1834. early the 
fourteenth century Englishman had referred the multiplicity 
customs Germany miram Germanorum insaniam. The 
comment equally applicable the state affairs the end 
the eighteenth century, when some three hundred rulers, virtually 
unchecked any central authority, levied such customs and 
excise they pleased. The result was that the Rhine there 
were least thirty customs houses between Strassburg and the 
Dutch frontier. Napoleon’s territorial changes Germany some- 
what improved matters, for the number States was drastically 
reduced. Between 1807 and 1812 Bavaria, Wiirttemberg and 
Baden dropped most their internal dues. Prussia had 
customs frontier the modern sense. She raised revenue 
local excise dues. 

the Congress Vienna Germany was organised Con- 
federation thirty-eight States, but the union was loose one 
and the various States were economically independent. 
Article the Federal Act (Bundesakt) the members the 
Confederation reserved for the first meeting the Diet Frank- 
furt-am-Main discussions relating commerce and transport. 
Before any serious discussions had taken place, Prussia had 
reformed her customs the Tariff May 1818. Its authors, 
von Biilow and Maasen, probably had this time exalted 
notions drawing tariff which would one day that 
German customs union. Their reforms, though more radical 
nature, were the same kind those which the South German 
States had recently carried through. was necessary devise 
which would realise adequate revenue, protect the 
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industries the Rhineland and Prussian Saxony from English 
competition, and reduce smuggling. 

Revenue duties per cent. were levied colonial 
goods (Kolonialwaaren) and wines. Manufactured goods were 
protected duties weight quantity which 
averaged about per cent. their value. Articles low 
value generally bore heavier tax proportion their value 
than more valuable goods less bulk. Moreover, the prices 
certain manufactured articles fell the and ’thirties 
that when Dr. Bowring visited Germany 1840, found 
that some manufactured articles paid duties amounting 
much per cent. valorem. duties had the 
advantage being easy calculate: expert valuers were 
needed. Raw materials were usually admitted free: internal 
dues and export and import prohibitions were abolished. 
duties were fixed per cent. 1827.) The moderation 
the tariff considerably reduced the incentive smuggle. There 
was normally duty half Thaler 6d.) hundredweight 
goods crossing Prussia. Considerably higher transit dues, how- 
ever, were payable certain goods and traffic certain 
routes. Dr. Bowring wrote that transit system the 
somewhat complicated, and inconsistent with the 
general and simple character the legislation.” The State 
monopoly playing-cards and salt was maintained. The Tariff 
May 1818 abolished some sixty internal customs barriers, unified 
the provinces Prussia far customs were concerned, and 
may regarded accomplishing the economic field what 
Stein and Hardenberg had done other departments national 
life. was considerably simpler and more moderate than the 

The high transit dues the new Prussian Tariff roused con- 
siderable opposition Germany. Friedrich Nebenius, Baden 
official, drew memorandum which was submitted his 
Government the Baden Chamber April 1819. wrote that 
Germany was from the very high France, 
England, and Holland. With the exception Austria, German 
State was powerful enough defend its industries against strong 
foreign competitors. The only solution was form German 
customs union. memorandum was used the Baden 
Government subsequent negotiations for carrying out Article 


Cremer, Bedeutung des preussischen Zollgesetzes Mai die 
Entwicklung Preussene und den Zollverein (1891); Schmoller, Das 
preussische Handels- und vom Mai 1818 (1898). 
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the Federal Act. Somewhat similar views those Nebenius 
were held Friedrich List, who was mainly responsible for 
petition the Federal Assembly drawn April 1819 the 
The petition stated that Germany the majority manu- 
facturers are either entirely ruined drag precarious and 
burdensome existence and that the fairs and markets are filled 
with foreign wares.” was due partly the high duties 
imposed German goods other States and partly the lack 
economic unity Germany itself. 

Thirty-eight customs boundaries cripple inland trade, and produce much the 
same effect ligatures which prevent the free circulation the blood. The 
merchant trading Hamburg and Austria, Berlin and Switzerland 
must traverse ten States, must learn ten customs tariffs, must pay ten successive 
transit dues. Anyone who unfortunate live the boundary line 


between three four States spends his days among hostile tax-gatherers and 
house officials; man without country. 


general tariff for the whole Confederation was needed. Indi- 
vidual States would not lose revenue—they would obtain share 
the revenue the Federal Tariff and increased prosperity 
merchants would enable them pay direct taxes without 
The matter was discussed Vienna without practical 
result. Vienna April 1820, Hesse Darmstadt, Baden and 
Nassau agreed open negotiations for customs union the 
basis five points: Thil, who signed for Hesse Darmstadt, 
referred this agreement his Memoirs the first rough 
beginning all German customs unions,” but fact led 
treaty between the three States concerned. 

the same time these discussions for turning the con- 
federation into customs union were taking place, Prussia success- 
fully concluded negotiations which proved the first long 
series which was undertaken construct Zollverein the 
basis her own negotiations were with Schwarz- 
burg-Sondershausen. this small State—the Unter- 
herrschaft with about 30,000 inhabitants—was enclave 
Prussian territory, and 1819 was arranged that this part 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen should enter the Prussian customs 
system. Schwarzburg-Sondershausen received 15,000 
year her share the joint customs revenue. Between 1819 
and 1830 all enclaves Prussia entered the Prussian 
system, the last being the Oldenburg principality Birkenfeld. 
The greatest difficulty was experienced the adhesion 

Translated Margaret Hirst her Life Friedrich List (1909), 
pp. 
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Anhalt-Kéthen. Prussian statesmen showed considerable tact 
these prolonged negotiations and made every allowance for the 
susceptibilities rulers insignificant States. the time 
was merely question removing causes friction that inevit- 
ably occurred when tiny States parts States were enclosed 
Prussian territory: the full significance these treaties was 
apparent later. 

Bavaria, like Prussia, felt that German customs union could 
best secured not simultaneous agreement between all the 
States concerned but gradually constructing Zollverein 
the basis separate treaties between various States. were 
negotiations first Darmstadt (1820-23) and then Stuttgart 
(1823-25) between Bavaria, Baden, Wiirttemberg, Hesse-Darm- 
stadt and some smaller States. The main points dispute were 
the height the tariff set and whether the customs 
individual States. The discussions were unsuccessful, but after 
Ludwig ascended the throne Bavaria negotiations with 
Wiirttemberg were renewed and these States formed South 
German Customs Union (18 January 1828). Nearly half the 
receipts this Zollverein were swallowed administrative 
expenses. 

Hesse-Darmstadt was now difficult position. She was 
suspicious this new union; she was not good terms with 
Hesse-Cassel. Her economic position was insecure. About 
nine-tenths the population were engaged agriculture and they 
suffered from the Prussian tariff which prevented them from 
obtaining cheap foreign manufactured articles. Her own manu- 
factures—the finishing rough cloths and carpets which was carried 
out home workers Biedenkopf and Gladenbach and the 
linen industry Alsfeld and Lauterbach—were injured lack 
free access Prussian markets. The merchants Mainz were 
hard hit and was clear that Hesse-Darmstadt would have 
come agreement with one her powerful neighbours. 
Thil (Minister Finance) turned Berlin. Motz, who had been 
charge Prussian finances since 1825 and had three years 
done much improve Prussia’s economic position, decided 
negotiate, and February 1828 agreement was reached. 
Motz accepted the prospect financial loss the price 
increase political power, for, his colleague Eichhorn observed 
report the King, this way the minor States will 
permanently bound us.” adopted the 
Prussian and drew the joint customs revenue, which 
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was calculated the basis the population the two States. 
The complete legal equality the contracting parties was fully 
recognised change could made the Tariff without the 
consent both parties. The essential features this agreement 
were embodied the subsequent treaties which the Zollverein 
was built up. Treaty signed the same time, Prussia 
was placed rather stronger position than that secured the 
public Treaty. Hesse-Darmstadt, for example, agreed intro- 
duce Prussian weights and measures, accept without question 
commercial treaties that Prussia made with States whose bound- 
aries did not touch Hesse, and allow the Prussian Controller 
Customs Darmstadt wider powers than those laid down the 
principal Both Governments acted advance 
public opinion. Hesse-Darmstadt there was much opposition, 
and Thil subsequently wrote that was fortunate that the 
Chambers were not session when the Treaty was signed. But 
when the wine-growers and the cloth merchants appreciated 
the value the Prussian market and when the taxpayers saw the 
financial benefits that Hesse-Darmstadt was deriving from the 
Treaty, opposition died down. Prussia there were complaints 
had secured the best the bargain, and 
the Government had wait until became clear that the political 
advantages the Treaty outweighed the economic and financial 
disadvantages. 

With the exception Baden the German States were alarmed 
the Treaty between Prussia and Hesse-Darmstadt. all 
the courts (writes Treitschke) the first vague intelligence from 
Berlin was received with indescribable alarm, the news falling into 
the diplomatic world like The South German 
Zollverein, within three weeks its foundation, was faced with 
formidable rival. Metternich did not conceal 
Foreign States such England and France were alarmed 
possible increase Prussia’s commercial influence. Supported 
Austria third customs union was now set Germany 
(24 September 1828). This was the Middle German Commercial 
Union (Mitteldeutscherhandelsverein) and included Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel, Saxony, Brunswick, Nassau, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Bremen, and some small Thuringian States. Thus the end 

The public and secret Treaties are printed Schmidt, Die Begriindung 
des Preussisch-Hessischen Zollvereins vom Februar 1828 (1926), pp. xvi- 
xxix. Oncken, Der preussisch-hessische Zollvertrag vom Februar 
1828 (1878); Eckert, Zur Vorgeschichte des Die preussisch- 
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1828 all Germany except Baden, Hamburg, 
and Mecklenburg-Schwerin was found one the three 
customs unions. The part that economic considerations would 
play the union the German States was already clear. 
have misgivings about the union Germany,” wrote Goethe 
Eckermann October 1828; our good roads and future 
railways will their 

The career the Middle German Commercial Union was 
short one. was formed mainly for political reasons rival 
the Prussian Zollverein and has been condemned Treitschke 
malicious and unnatural conspiracy against the Fatherland.” 
Its main achievement was facilitate the transit goods through 
Germany: English goods could imported Bremen Ham- 
burg (though Hamburg itself was not member the Union) and 
could reach inland markets like Leipzig and Frankfurt-am-Main 
comparatively small cost. From Leipzig there was much 
smuggling into Bohemia; from Frankfurt into Prussia. Conse- 
quently England favoured the Middle German Commercial Union. 
would afford immense facilitiés for carrying the contraband 
trade the dominions Prussia, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg and 
(Hesse) wrote the English representative Frank- 
furt 1828. But the Union did not form strong economic unit 
and the economic interests its members were widely divergent 
could not afford build roads and its difficulties were increased 
the fall the governments its principal members 1830. 

Above all, the Middle German Commercial Union had face 
the implacable hostility Prussia. series treaties 
Prussia was able break the Union. First, Commercial 
Treaty was signed May 1829 between the Prussian and Southern 
provided that certain articles might sent duty 
free from one Union the other and other articles duties were 
reduced per cent. The Bavarian Palatinate was not 
included the Treaty. all respects the Treaty had pro- 
visional character: established the narrowest form com- 
mercial union, all that was possible long the lands the 
allies were not geographically Secondly, enable 
this Treaty more effective, Prussia came agreement 
with Meiningen and Gotha which she built two important 

roads through these States, joining the territories the Prussian 

and Southern transit dues were levied goods 
passing along these roads. Prussia also signed the Rhine Naviga- 
tion Convention with Holland (August 1831), and the South 

German States saw the possibility exporting their goods through 
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Prussia and Holland low cost. Thirdly, Hesse-Cassel joined 
the Prussian Zollverein 1831, thus enabling goods pass 
between the Eastern and Western provinces Prussia. face 
this opposition the Middle German Commercial Union collapsed 
and split into two groups—Saxony and the Thuringian States 
the one hand, Hanover and Oldenburg the other. August 
1832, Hanover proposed the Diet the Confederation 
Frankfurt-am-Main that negotiations for customs union for the 
whole Germany should resumed the basis Article 
the Federal Act. The English Government, circular its 
representatives German Courts (18 September 1832), approved 
this proposal and the English ambassador Vienna attempted 
secure Austrian support for Hanover’s motion. Negotiations 
continued 1833 and 1834 but results were achieved. 

Meantime, other negotiations, destined have more fruitful 
results, were being conducted between Prussia (on behalf the 
Prussian Zollverein) and the South German Zollverein, Saxony 
and the Thuringian States. The principal Prussian negotiator 
was Maasen, who became Finance Minister Motz’s death 
June and the discussions between the different States were 
carefully kept separate. Prussia made clear that there was 
new Zollverein with new customs tariff but that each 
State group States had come terms with Prussia and 
accept her tariff. Some the States were reluctant this 
and Bavaria turned Prussia only when was clear that her 
own commercial negotiations with France were not likely come 
successful conclusion. Bavaria desired retain the right 
make commercial treaties. Saxony was anxious that the Leipzig 
Fair should treated Jeast favourably that Frankfurt- 
an-der-Oder. last all difficulties were overcome. The States 
composing the Prussian Zollverein made treaties with Bavaria 
and Wiirttemberg March with the Thuringian States 
May 1833 and with Saxony October 1833. The Prussian Tariff 
was accepted the other States. Where excise was levied 
(on tobacco wine, for example) one the States counter- 
vailing duty might charged such article imported from 
another member the Zollverein. Some local monopolies (such 


For Motz see von Petersdorff, Freiherr von Motz: eine Biographie 
vols., 1913), and von Treitschke, Aus den Papieren des Staatsministers 
Motz (1877; reprinted Historische und Politische Aufsdtze, vol. 2nd edn., 
1920, pp. 173-94). 

This Treaty appears translation MacGregor, Commercial Statistics 
(1843), Vol. pp. 491-505, and McCulloch, Dictionary Commerce (1847), 
pp. 
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that Prussia salt and playing-cards) were maintained, 
Income was divided proportion population. 
affairs were regulated general conferences which 
unanimity was necessary before anything could done. They 
were held every two years oftener necessary fifteen 
were held between 1834 and 1863. Prussia represented the 
Zollverein commercial negotiations with foreign 
Bavaria and Wiirttemberg retained the right sign commercial 
treaties but never exercised it. 

The Zollverein came into force January 1834. 
Fischer wrote later that the elder generation can still remember 
how joyfully the opening hour the year 1834 was welcomed 
the trading world. Long trains waggons stood the high- 
roads, which till then had been cut tax barriers. the 
stroke midnight every turnpike was thrown open, and amid 
cheers the waggons hastened over the boundaries, which they 
could thenceforward cross perfect freedom. Everyone felt that 
great object had been attained.” 


The Treaties 1833 were for eight years only, and this first 
period was critical one the history the Zollverein. Prussia 
was able bring new States into the Union and conclude 
important commercial treaties with foreign Powers. The com- 
mercial and industrial expansion Germany these years and 
the satisfactory financial results the Zollverein from the point 
view most the smaller States have also noted. 

1834 the Zollverein included eighteen States with total 
population nearly twenty-three and half millions. Excluding 
Austria, the most important German States outside the Zollverein 
were Baden, Hanover, Brunswick, Oldenburg, Nassau, Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Hamburg, Bremen, Liibeck 
and Frankfurt-am-Main. Prussia desired include these States 
the Zollverein. Austria opposed the expansion the Zoll- 
her delegate the Frankfurt Diet wrote alarm 
December 1833 that the Zollverein one the chief nails the 
coffin the German Confederation. Prussia now taking 
over the actual leadership Germany’s policy, Austria’s leader- 
ship being merely formal. England had tried keep Frankfurt 
out the Zollverein Treaty May 1832 which the con- 
tracting States agreed not give any preference third State. 

English merchants were alarmed the prospect valuable 
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smuggling base Similarly France made secret 
Treaty with Nassau (not made public until 1866) which 
Nassau virtually agreed not enter the Zollverein for five years. 
May 1834 Hanover formed Tax Union (Steuerverein) with 
Brunswick which was subsequently joined Oldenburg and 
These States were mainly agricultural and 
depended upon foreign States for many manufactured articles, 
the import duties the Tax Union were low. 

Despite opposition, Prussia continued build the Zoll- 
verein. Baden had not taken part the negotiations which 
preceded the Treaties 1833 owing long-standing dispute 
with Bavaria territorial matters, but 1834 discussions with 
Prussia were resumed. She had low tariff, for her frontiers were 
very long proportion her area and was consequently 
prevent smuggling. Her geographical position— 
between France, Switzerland and Germany—attracted transit 
trade. Baden hesitated risk losing some this trade 
the stricter supervision the frontier that adhesion 
the Zollverein would entail. Nebenius, the Baden Minister the 
Interior, strongly supported the adhesion Baden the Zollverein 
and wrote memorandum that effect 1833. Baden entered 
the Zollverein May 1835. Strong pressure was now put 
Nassau and Frankfurt join the Zollverein. strict enforce- 
ment the Zollverein customs regulations would have placed 
both these States very awkward position. December 1835 
Nassau came terms with Prussia and evaded her obligations 
France the pretext that the French Chamber had not ratified 
the Franco-Nassau Treaty 1833. Frankfurt-am-Main became 
member the Zollverein January 1836, England having 
agreed annul the Treaty she had made with Frankfurt 1832. 
The Zollverein now had population over twenty-five millions. 

Some the negotiations undertaken Prussia behalf 
the Zollverein were not very successful. with Russia and 
Austria failed. There appeared one time little prospect 
coming agreement with the Dutch. Holland was 
difficult position owing the loss Belgium and the setting 
the Zollverein. Yet she defied Prussia raising her duties 
corn October 1835. The Zollverein increased its duties 
Dutch sugar and end was made the Dutch privileges regarding 


Cf. Dr. Redford, Some Problems the Manchester Merchant after the 
Napoleonic Manchester Stat. pp. citing 
MS. Minutes Manchester Chamber Commerce). 
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the navigation the Rhine. signed treaty with 
Prussia June 1837 and agreed that Zollverein ships (arriving 
from Zollverein port) should treated Holland the same 
way her own ships. January 1839 Commercial Treaty 
was signed, both parties reducing some their import 
Prussia got the worst the bargain and denounced the Treaty 
within two years. Treaties were also made Prussia with Greece 
and Turkey 

More important were the relations the Zollverein England. 
has been observed that England viewed the growth the 
Zollverein with alarm. Now that had been established she 
studied the Zollverein with some interest. MacGregor, who 
was collecting commercial statistics Europe between 1832 and 
1839, visited Germany several occasions and reported the 
Board Trade and the Foreign Office the economic position 
the July 1839 Dr. John Bowring was instructed 
the Foreign Office report the progress, present state and 
future prospects the Prussian Commercial The 
result these investigations was the well-known Report the 
Prussian Commercial Union which was issued 1840 and which 
still valuable source information the Zollverein that 
England still hoped keep Hanover and other North 
German States from joining the Prussian customs system and she 
wished secure reductions the Zollverein Tariff manu- 
factured articles. Prussia objected the English Corn Laws and 
Navigation Laws. Anglo-Prussian Commercial Treaty was 
signed March 1841: Zollverein ships coming England from 
ports between the Elbe and the Meuse were treated 
they came from Zollverein port—following the precedent set 
Article the Anglo-Austrian Commercial Treaty July 
1838 which allowed Austrian ships coming from Danubian ports 
far Galacz regarded coming from Austrian port. 
The Zollverein agreed that discrimination against British ships 
should made Zollverein 

few years later, 1844, Commercial Treaty between the 
Zollverein and Belgium was signed. Prussia’s object was keep 
Belgium from entering into customs union with France. The 
Zollverein import duties Belgian iron were reduced Belgium 

MacGregor, Commercial Statistics (1843), vol. Section pp. 483-799, 
Germanic Union Customs. 

Parliamentary Papers, 1840, xx1. 
Clapham, Negotiations between England and the Zollverein, 


1828-65 (English Historical Review, July and October 1910), and Commercial 
Relations, History Foreign Policy (1923), vol. 11. ch. 11). 
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promised levy transit dues traffic passing along the 
railway. 

the ’thirties there was some improvement German 
agricultural and commercial conditions and this was reflected 
the Zollverein customs receipts. The income the Zollverein 
was divided not according receipts but proportion the 
population the various States. this basis the income the 
was divided follows 1836—Prussia 54-56 per cent., 
Bavaria 16-94 per cent., Saxony 6-36 per cent., Wiirttemberg 
per cent., Hesse-Cassel 3-7 per cent., Hesse-Darmstadt 2-55 
per cent., Baden 4-4 per cent., Nassau 1-49 per cent. and the 
Thuringian States 3-62 per cent. The position Frankfurt-am- 
Main was exceptional one. She was great trading centre 
with comparatively small population (about 60,000 1836) and 
would have lost heavily her share the Zollverein receipts had 
been calculated the usual way. She was guaranteed florins 
(2} Thalers) head her urban and one florin head her rural 
population, and this was subtracted from the Zollverein receipts 
before the remainder was divided among the other members. 
Between 1834 and 1847 the total net receipts the Zollverein 
were 227 million Thalers. receipts were 158 millions, 
but her share the Zollverein revenue was only 125 millions. 
Saxony contributed millions the joint fund and drew out 
only millions. Frankfurt’s receipts between 1836 and 1847 
were nearly millions and she drew from the Zollverein less than 
millions. the other hand, Bavaria’s net profit 
was millions, Wiirttemberg’s millions, the Thuringian 
States’ nearly millions and Baden’s over millions. Prussia 
thus made considerable financial sacrifices, but she obtained 
political advantages: Baden and other States that gained 
financially from the Zollverein would obviously think twice before 
leaving it. 

May 1841 the Zollverein Treaties were renewed for twelve 
years without serious difficulty. the the Zollverein 
had face two problems. The first was the refusal certain 
States enter the Zollverein: the second was the fiscal con- 
troversy within the Zollverein itself. 'The Zollverein could not 
regarded complete long Hanover, Oldenburg, Brunswick, 
the Mecklenburgs, Hamburg, Bremen and Liibeck remained out- 
side. Negotiations with Hanover were unsuccessful and the only 
new members secured the were Brunswick, Lippe- 
Detmold, Lippe-Pyrmont, the Hesse-Cassel county 
Schaumburg (1841) and the Grand Duchy Luxemburg (1842). 
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The chief difficulty negotiating with Brunswick was that her 
territories the Harz Mountains and the Weser—a third the 
possessions this scattered State—divided Hanover from the 
Hanoverian districts and Grubenhagen. The Harz 
and Weser portions Brunswick remained the Tax Union 
1844 and then entered the Zollverein. 

this time the general conferences the Zollverein were the 
scene severe struggle between the German Protectionists and 
Free Traders, or, rather, between those who favoured high duties 
and those who were content with low duties. Substantial 
merchants and shippers interested foreign commerce, big 
agriculturists engaged the export trade rather than 
supplying the home market, and the professional middle classes 
who regarded the question from the consumer’s point view were 
mainly Free Traders. Industrialists, particularly iron-masters 
and cotton manufacturers, generally favoured Protection. Broadly 
speaking, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, the Rhineland and Silesia were 
Protectionist Germany north the Main and Baden were Free 
Trade sympathy. The leading Protectionist writer was List, 
who, after absence five years America, had returned 
Europe 1830 support the development the economic unity 
the German States every way and particularly the build- 
ing railways. 1841 appeared List’s National System 
Political Economy, which argued that only fostered high 
duties could Germany’s infant ever face English 
competition equal terms. Similar views were expressed 
List his newspaper, the Zollvereinsblatt. One the leading 
German Free Traders was Prince Smith, Englishman who had 
settled Prussia. Organisations such the German Free Trade 
League (Frankfurt) and the Hamburg Free Trade League helped 
spread Free Trade views. The influence the Hamburg 
League was strongest between 1848 and Something was 
done pacify the Protectionists 1844 the Zollverein placed 
duty raw iron and 1846 the duties textiles were raised. 

Before the Zollverein Treaties had renewed the Revolution 
1848 threw German affairs into the melting-pot. the 
popularly elected National Assembly Frankfurt-am-Main four- 
fifths the members belonged the professional classes that 
purely economic matters did not perhaps receive adequate 


For the development Free Trade ideas Germany see, for example, 
Prince Smith, Gesammelte Schriften vols., 1875-80: ed. Michaelis and 
Braun); Becker, Das Deutsche (1907); Baasch, Der 
Verein Handelsfreiheit Hamburg (Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Hamburgische 
Geschichte, 1920, vol, 
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attention. economic committee (volkswirtschaftlicher Aus- 
schuss) was, however, appointed, and under the Constitution that 
was drawn May 1849 the whole Germany was 
included single customs This Constitution never 
came into force. The Counter-Revolution was successful and 
Olmiitz 1850 Austria forced Prussia agree the revival the 
German Confederation its old form. 

Austria, under Schwarzenberg, desired weaken Prussia 
further breaking the Zollverein. Bruck, one the founders 
the Austrian Lloyd Trieste and now Austrian Minister 
Commerce, favoured the gradual construction Customs 
Union seventy million persons which should include the Haps- 
burg Empire, the Zollverein and the North German States that 
were outside the Zollverein. The Bohemian industrialists, how- 
ever, did not support scheme which would enable German 
textiles compete with their own goods the Austrian market 
equal terms. Prussia, the other hand, recognised the 
desirability coming some agreement with Austria largely 
the hope extending the market for the products 
Silesia, which was this time wedged between the high customs 
barriers Russia and Austria. But Bruck’s scheme would have 
radically altered Prussia’s position the Zollverein and Prussia 
hardly expected agree this. Moreover, there were 
other obstacles, the chief being Austria’s high tariff and fluctuating 
currency. was seen that the scheme was impracticable. 

Prussia, fearing that Austria might succeed attracting 
Bavaria, Wiirttemberg and Saxony from the Zollverein, turned 
Hanover, and Treaty September 1851 Hanover agreed 
join the Zollverein January 1854. Hanover was guaran- 
teed customs revenue that was per cent. more than she was 
entitled basis population: this compensated her for 
loss revenue certain articles, such wines and colonial 
goods, the consumption which was greater (in proportion 
population) than the Zollverein. Further, Hanover was allowed 
free duty certain number iron rails for her railways. 
Oldenburg and Schaumburg-Lippe also joined the Zollverein and 
were granted similar financial privileges. Negotiations continued 
with view securing renewal the Zollverein Treaties when 
they lapsed 1854. Austria was able force Prussia sign 


Oelsner, Die und sozialpolitischen Verhandlungen des 
Frankfurter (Preussische Jahrbiicher, vol. 87, 1897, pp. 
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Commercial Treaty with her before signing treaties with Bavaria and 
other States prolong the Zollverein for another period twelve 
years. The Austro-Prussian Treaty was signed February and 
the treaties for the continuance the Zollverein April 
The Austro-Prussian Treaty abolished prohibitive duties and the 
contracting Powers promised negotiate with view forming 
Austro-Zollverein Union later. such Union was formed, 
for the ’fifties and ’sixties the industry and commerce the 
Zollverein developed more and more while Austria remained 
predominantly agricultural country. Thus Austria’s attempt 
enter and dominate the Zollverein, or, alternatively, break 
up, had Prussia was now the head Zollverein 
which included thirty-six million persons. This growth the 
population the Zollverein was due, course, not only 
the accession new States but also the natural increase 
population. 

Between 1854 and 1865, when the Zollverein Treaties came 
for renewal again, the German States were peace except for the 
Danish War 1864. was, the whole, period economic 
progress interrupted the financial crisis 1857. German 
industries were developing: while England and France had 
dominated the Great Exhibition 1851, some the most striking 
exhibits shown the Paris Exhibition 1867 were sent 
German firms. 

German commercial policy these years was favour low 
import duties. Free Trade was the economic doctrine the day, 
the accession Hanover had strengthened the position the Free 
Traders the Zollverein, and low tariffs were necessary keep 
Protectionist Austria from pressing her claims enter the 
Delbriick, Pommer Esche and Philipsborn, the civil 
servants who had most influence over Prussia’s economic policy 
between 1849 and 1866, held Free Trade views, and 
the Minister President Prussia the ’fifties, was close touch 
with Prince Smith. Several export duties came end 1861 
and transit dues were abolished. The abolition the Sound dues 
1857—the Zollverein’s share the compensation paid Den- 
mark being three and third the Stade 
tolls 1861 also facilitated German trade. 

further step the direction Free Trade was taken the 


1849 bis (1911); Charmatz, Minister von Bruck, der 
Mitteleuropas sein Lebensgang und seine Denkschriften (1916). 
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result negotiations with France. Prussia desired obtain the 
that France had made England the Anglo- 
Commercial 'Treaty (Cobden Treaty) 1860. This would 
clearly involve reductions the Prussian Tariff, but there was 
objection this, since the lower the Zollverein Tariff the 
likely was Austria enter the Zollverein 1865. Franco- 
Prussian Commercial Treaty was signed which 
Prussia agreed lower 161 her duties. Owing opposition 
from Bavaria and Wiirttemberg the Treaty did not come into force 
until 1865, when Prussia made its acceptance condition 
renewing the Zollverein Treaties. Other changes 1865 were 
the reduction the financial privileges Hanover and Oldenburg 
and the disappearance the Prussian countervailing duties 
wine. the same year Anglo-Prussian 
Treaty was signed each country agreed give the other most- 
favoured-nation treatment and not charge transit dues 
goods the other country. Treaty between 
Prussia and Austria contained similar provisions. 

The Seven Weeks’ War broke out 1866 between Prussia and 
Austria. The links which had been forged between Prussia and 
other members the Zollverein were not strong enough prevent 
Hanover and the South German States from becoming Austria’s 
allies. Political antipathy was more powerful than economic 
interest. All commercial treaties between the belligerents auto- 
matically lapsed and the Zollverein came end. But its 
former members continued levy the usual customs duties, sent 
them Berlin and received their share the proceeds exactly 
the Zollverein were still existence—a somewhat astonishing 
state affairs which shows how important part the Zollverein 
played Germany’s economic life. 

When Prussia defeated her enemies she annexed Schleswig- 
Holstein, Hanover, Hesse-Cassel and Frankfurt-am-Main. The 
German Confederation 1815 came end and all German 
States north the River Main were united the North German 
Confederation (Norddeutscher Bund) 1867. Confedera- 
tion was also customs union. Hamburg, Bremen, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz and Mecklenburg-Schwerin were the 
Confederation but outside the customs union. Mecklenburgs 
joined 1868 and Liibeck joined 1869. new Zollverein was 
formed which the North German Confederation was one member. 
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The other members were Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden and that 
part Hesse-Darmstadt lying south the River Main. The 
old General Conference was replaced Federal Customs 
(Zollbundesrat). Permanent committees advised the tariff, 
trade and communications, and the system audit. There was 
also Customs Parliament which consisted 
members the Reichstag the North German Confederation and 
representatives the South German States elected similar 
manner—that say, ballot the basis manhood sufirage. 
Thus popular element was introduced into the customs adminis- 
tration. the old General Conference unanimity had been 
necessary secure decision the new Customs Council and 
Customs Parliament majority vote sufficed. This strengthened 
the position Prussia, who (in the new Zollverein the old) 
was the leading member and made treaties behalf other 
members. The receipts the Zollverein continued divided 
according population, but there were longer any financial 
privileges the kind that Frankfurt, Hanover and Oldenburg 
had been able secure the old 

The North German Confederation formed single postal 
system. Preliminary agreements had prepared the way for the 
Austro-Prussian Postal Treaty 1851. number other 
German States subsequently adhered the Treaty, but towards 
the end the ’fifties there were still seventeen postal systems 
Germany. 1867 the work unifying Germany’s postal 
arrangements was practically complete. Telegraph Union had 
been formed 1850 between Prussia, Austria, Bavaria and 
Saxony other German States had joined later. The work the 
Postal and Telegraph Unions supplemented that the Zollverein 
facilitating communication Germany. 

1870-71 Prussia and the South German States, who had 
been war only four years before, united against the common 
enemy France. The South German States joined the North 
German Confederation form the German Empire. Since the 
Empire was customs union separate Zollverein was superfluous. 
Hamburg and Bremen, however, though part the Empire, 
were still outside the German customs system. Luxemburg, 
the other hand, was part the German customs system though 
not member the Empire. The economic position that 
Hamburg and Bremen had obtained the Empire was analogous 


Schneider, Die Organisation des Zollvereins (1870); Bamberger, 
Vertrauliche Briefe aus dem Zollparlament (1870), and Gesammelte. Schriften, 
vol, (1896), pp. 69-217. 
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the political privileges secured Bavaria and Wiirttemberg. 
Hamburg and Bremen feared that they might lose some their 
trade they accepted the German Tariff, which was 
higher than their own. The adoption Germany Protection 
1878 made the situation more difficult. Bismarck was anxious 
end the anomalous situation which the two chief ports 
the Empire were outside its customs administration. was able 
bring some pressure bear Hamburg threatening 
remove from the Hamburg customs administration the neighbour- 
ing port Altona (which was Prussian territory) and 
enforce the fourth clause the Austro-German Elbe Navigation 
Treaty 1880 which customs duties might levied 
goods entering Germany the Elbe before reaching Hamburg. 
This would hamper trade between Hamburg and the rest 
Germany. 1881 Hamburg agreed enter the German customs 
system 1888. She secured large Free Port area, the Govern- 
ment the Reich paying forty million marks the 148 millions 
needed form it. Bremen entered the German customs system 
1885 and was promised twelve million Marks towards the con- 

The development the Zollverein important the history 
Germany the nineteenth century for two reasons. First, 
contributed that expansion manufactures and commerce 
the ’fifties and ’sixties which prepared the way for Germany’s 
rapid rise after 1870 the position the chief industrial State 
the Continent. impossible estimate the extent which 
the Zollverein was responsible for these changes, since many other 
factors favourable industrial development have also 
considered. Sombart’s warning has borne mind: One 
must beware exaggerating, almost always done, the 
influence that laws and administration are position exercise 
economic life, particularly the nineteenth century.” 
the other hand, clear that there had been Zollverein, 
Germany’s commercial progress would have 
however strong may have been the economic forces working 
favour expansion. 

Secondly, the Zollverein was factor the attainment 
German political unity. The figure Bismarck dominates 
Germany the ’sixties, and students who investigate the history 


von Treitschke, Der letzte Akt der Zollvereinsgeschichte (2nd ed., 
1880), and Blum, Das deutsche Reich zur Zeit Bismarcks (1893), pp. 360-72. 
may added that Heligoland, which was acquired from Great Britain 
1890, was outside the German customs administration. 
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the founding the German Empire are tempted confine their 
attention his diplomacy and the wars which unity was 
attained. But her economic life was concerned, Germany 
was practically united before Bismarck began work all. 
The Zollverein did more than bring German States together 
this way. early 1840 Bowring The general feeling 
Germany towards the Zollverein is, that the first step 
towards what called the Germanisation the people. has 
broken down some the strongest holds alienation and 
hostility. community interests commercial and trad- 
ing questions has prepared the way for political nationality— 
has subdued much local feeling and habit and replaced them bya 
wider and stronger element German nationality.” 
Treitschke endorsed this judgment: consciousness 
mutual dependence, the recognition that there could longer 
any separation from the great Fatherland were impressed upon all 
the life habits the nation and the petty experiences every- 
day and this indirect political influence lies the historical 
significance the customs The experience which 
Prussia gained managing the General Conferences the 
Zollverein was valuable one. There, Treitschke has observed, 
Prussian statesmen became familiar with the methods modern 
German diplomacy acquired the art guiding irritable minor 
allies without arousing ill-feeling and without display force.” 
The inability Prussia secure the support even the neutrality 
Hanover and the South German States 1866 was dis- 
appointment her and showed that her attempt bind the rest 
Germany her the basis material interests had failed 
crucial moment. But between 1867 and 1870, the period 
reconstruction Germany after the expulsion Austria, the 
Zollverein played important part. was commercial, 
political and legal bond between North and The 
Zollparlament, which sat deputies not only from the North 
German Confederation but from the South German States well, 
was the forerunner the Reichstag united Germany. 
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der Vorzeit des (1865); von Festenberg-Packisch, Geschichte des 
Zollvereins (1869); Der deutsche Zollverein ed. 1869, 2nd ed. 
1871); Roscher, Zur des Zollvereins (1870); von 
Die des deutschen (Preussische Jahrbiicher, 
vol. 30, 1872, pp. 479-571 and Karl Braun, Die Manner des 
(1881); Beer, Die dsterreichische Handelspolitik 19. Jahr- 
hundert (1891); Zimmermann, Geschichte der preussisch-deutschen Handels- 
politik (1892: collection documents pp. 415-826); von Delbriick, 
Lebenserinnerungen, 1817-67 vols., 1905); Schuemacher, Deutsche Zollgeschichte 
(reprint lecture, 5th ed., 1927); Clausnitzer, Deutsche (1933) 
Oncken und Saemisch, Vorgeschichte und Begriindung des 
vols., 1934: valuable collection documents). 

Statistics relating the Zollverein von Viebahn, Statistik des zollvereinten 
und nérdlichen vols., 1858-68); Statistik des 
Studien zur wirtschaftlichen Struktur des zollvereinten Deutsch- 
(Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, vol. 63, Part 1930). 

Map: Droysen, Handatlas (1886), 51. 
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History the Great War. Naval Vols. 
1920, 1921, 1923. Vols. rv, 
Henry 1928, 1931. 


THE object this article not give detailed review 
the above volumes, but rather give some explanation the 
technical methods which they were produced, particularly 
cases where these methods differed from those usually adopted 
historians. 

August 1914 section was established the Admiralty 
for the collection material likely useful for writing 
history the naval operations which were about take place. 
This measure was part the general mobilisation scheme. 
Civilian historians, therefore, may surprised learn that 
the case this particular History preparations were begun before 
the events recorded had yet taken place. Preliminary 
arrangements this kind have sometimes been made for certain 
events limited scope and time, such coronations, conferences 
and royal tours, but seldom, ever, have they been made for 
events liable develop vast scale. 

Within few weeks the declaration war against Germany 
the Admiralty appointed Sir Julian Corbett supervise the work 
collecting the material. Meanwhile the Committee Imperial 
Defence had set sub-committee consider the same question, 
both from the naval and military point view, with Sir Julian 
Corbett naval member. January 1915 its scheme was 
approved, and June 1916 the Prime Minister (Mr. Asquith) 
announced Parliament that Official History would pre- 
pared for publication, soon possible after the close the 
War.” 

This work was entrusted the Committee Imperial 
Defence, through its Historical Section, which was thus made 
responsible both for the history the operations land well 

Direction the Historical Section the Committee Imperial 
Defence. 1914, xiv 470 pp. Case Maps. 17s. 6d.; Vol. 
Dec. 1914 May 1915, 448 pp. Vol. May June 1916, 
pp. Case Maps, Vol. 1v, June 1916 April 1917, 


pp. Case Maps, 5s.; Vol. April 1917 Armistice 
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sea. The Imperial Defence thereupon 
appointed Sir ulian Corbett the Official Historian for Naval 
Operations. had recently completed for the con- 
fidential history the Russo-Japanese War and had been the 
official lecturer the Royal Naval War College since 1903. 
addition this his publications Drake and the Tudor Navy, 
The Successors Drake, England the Mediterranean, England 
the Seven Years’ War, The Campaign Trafalgar, Some 
Principles Maritime Strategy, well numerous volumes 
edited for the Navy Records Society, had served not merely 
correct views naval history generally, but create branch 
study which until his time had never properly existed. His 
personal staff for dealing with the mass material which now 
began accumulate ever-increasing velocity included 
Tuck, R.N., who had been his assistants when writing the 
history the Russo-Japanese War; Miss Edith Keate, M.B.E., 
who acted archivist. The C.I.D. having decided 
entrust the war history Trade” and 
Merchant Navy independent writers, the Official Historian 
was left free concentrate his efforts naval operations alone. 

The production such work naturally stimulated consider- 
able public and official interest, and questions were asked 
the House Commons. was obvious, moreover, that since 
the C.I.D. were solely responsible for the work, the Admiralty 
were not necessity bound accept its findings, while the fact 
that certain those whose names figured prominently the pages 
the History were responsible for Admiralty policy during the 
years which the History was published, naturally gave the 
attitude the History controversial flavour. 

the first two volumes, therefore, note appears, opposite 
the title-page, stating that 
The Lords Commissioners the Admiralty have given the Author access 
official documents the preparation this work, but they are way 
responsible for his reading presentation the facts stated, 

The methods adopted for writing the History were follows 

The Historical Section the collected the material, 
telegrams; Letters Proceedings, Reports and Despatches from 
Admirals and Senior Naval Officers, checked Deck Logs, 
Signal and Wireless Logs, and Engine-Room Registers Admiralty 
correspondence with other Departments; Intelligence papers, 
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including captured documents and depositions prisoners; 
War Office records where relevant. 

From these sources the historian’s personal staff prepared 
chronological and preliminary narratives.” This 
work necessitated rearranging all the documents geographically 
according the various theatres war. Further searches had 
made before the preliminary work could completed, and often 
the most obscure places, many the departments concerned, 
such the Ministry Blockade, having ceased exist after the 
War. The Admiralty telegrams alone, during the later stages 
the War, averaged 60,000 per month, that the mass material 
both immediately available and arduously sought for might 
well daunt the most energetic workers. 

From the historian’s point view the material could 
classified under three main heads—preliminaries action (orders 
and instructions), records action (logs), reports action 
(despatches). The task, however, considering the exact time 
both the despatch and receipt each message and the con- 
tinuous movements and possible errors reckoning over three 
thousand ships presented technical difficulties which previous 
historian had ever had face. Nor was his task rendered easier 
the fact that the majority the senior officers concerned 
were still alive and capable disputing the interpretation put 
upon their actions, despite the fact that their recollections, 
unsupported precise evidence, might have been altered the 
passage time. When, however, the chronological summaries 
and preliminary narratives were finally complete, the Historian 
wrote the History entirely with his own hand. 

The first Volume, which appeared 1920, draws interesting 
analogy between the Great War and past wars with the Dutch 
necessitating East Coast bases. shows how this ran counter 
the requirements naval policy the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth when war against France was the main 
assumption. create new bases the East Coast, peace 
time, capable taking the biggest ships would have been directly 
provocative Germany, hence the improvisation Scapa, 
suggested the use made the Elliot Islands the Japanese. 

read the gradual concentration the British Fleet 
Home Waters, the recall cruisers from distant stations and 
even from the Atlantic trade routes, the necessity for trade 
defence and coast defence and for watching the focal points 
trade. read the immense secret preparations made for the 
immediate expansion the Navy case war the use 
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armed merchantmen, trawlers, drifters and yachts, and for the 
control (in co-operation with other departments) 
docks, harbours, railways, cables, wireless and the Press. 
These preparations, together with the telegrams already written, 
directed and stacked order priority set them motion, 
were all recorded the War 

Moreover, within few days war being declared scheme 
was completed which the Government guaranteed the insurance 
policies merchant ships case war, thus enabling them 
keep the seas and maintain trade, instead having run for 
the nearest British neutral port the first hint trouble. 

Amongst the many false impressions that prevailed when after lapse 
century found ourselves involved great war, not the least erroneous 
the belief that were not prepared for 

Amongst other interesting events dealt with Volume are the 
whole question mobilisation and war stations, the passage 
France the B.E.F., bases for the B.E.F., operations the 
Belgian coast (Antwerp), change base St. Nazaire, the battle 
Heligoland, German raids, early submarine warfare, the escape 
the Goeben the Mediterranean, allied attacks German 
colonies, German attacks allied trade, operations Von Spee 
and the Emden, the battles Coronel and the Falklands and events 
the East Indies, West Africa, South Pacific and South Atlantic. 
The predominant note the volume the vital part played 
factors such wireless, cables and fuel. 

The second Volume the History, published 1921, continues 
the story the operations the Belgian coast and passes 
describe the raid the Yorkshire coast (16 Dec. 1914) and the 
situation created the possibility There im- 
portant strategical and tactical account the Dogger Bank action 
(24 Jan. 1915) and the part played the Battle Cruisers. 


With regard these chapters [dealing with the Yorkshire raid and the 
Dogger Bank, says the seemes [sic] necessary emphasise once more 
that the Admiralty are way responsible for the presentation the narrative 
for the opinions expressed. The part the Admiralty has been place 
the disposal the Author the whole the documents their possession relating 
the War, and subsequently examine the proofs with view pointing out 
errors statement which may have arisen from misreading the documentary 
evidence. prevalent idea that anything the nature censorship the 
Admiralty has been exercised purely erroneous. 


The narrative then passes the Dardanelles, which occupies 
the remainder the volume, the naval operations there being 
very fully described. many respects this the least satisfactory 
the volumes, mass material connected with the Dardanelles 
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having since become available, thus rendering somewhat 

incomplete. the other hand, evidence from German 
sources incorporated which was unprocurable when the first 
Volume was written. 

The third Volume, published 1923, continues the story 
the Dardanelles the final evacuation and also deals with Salonica 
and Mesopotamia. Its main interest, however, lies the account 
the Battle Jutland, which includes over 100 pages text 
and appendices. The account the battle proper preceded 
some interesting preliminary chapters showing the desire 
the Germans use submarines and surface vessels order 
disturb the British maximum degree and lighten the 
burden the German Army. The Lowestoft raid, leading toa 
redistribution the Grand Fleet for offensive purposes, was 
thought have resulted serious dissipation the British 
defence. Admiral Scheer’s plan, therefore, was bombard 
Sunderland, make torpedo attack the Battle Cruiser Fleet 
stationed Rosyth soon emerged check the 
Sunderland raid, and finally destroy such ships escaped 
the torpedoes concentration the main High Seas Fleet. The 
British plan, the other hand, was lure the High Seas Fleet 
into action with the superior Grand Fleet offering the 
Battle Cruiser Fleet bait. Both sides, therefore, aimed 
concentrating superior number their own ships 
inferior number the enemy’s. 

The Battle Jutland may divided into six 
the Battle Cruiser action, the run north, the deployment the 
Grand Fleet, the general action, the night action 
situation the morning June. 

the escape the German Fleet the night passing 
through the middle the British destroyers, massed rear, 
the Historian wrote, strategical expedient for barring the 
passage battle fleet the destroyers had failed. With all 
conditions light and weather favourable could expected, 
they had been simply overpowered the enemy’s searchlights, 
star shells and secondary 

The completion the third Volume marked the climax 
the historian’s life-work, for which had been unconsciously 
preparing himself ever since began tracing the growth British 
naval policy from the time the early Tudors the Campaign 
Trafalgar. Although the third Volume was written without access 
the relevant German sources the subsequent publication the 
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German account the Battle Jutland shows that the inferences 
the British Historian the movements the German ships 
were extraordinarily accurate. Sir Julian Corbett’s account the 
only non-technical account the battle which all the British 
have been employed. example lucidity, com- 
pression, balanced judgment and literary skill, unsurpassed 
the English language. 

Before the publication the volume, however, Sir Julian 
Corbett had died. His position historian was unique 
that was called upon record the success naval policy 
for which himself his writing and teaching was largely 
responsible. 

There was reason, however, why the Admiralty 1923 
should endorse the opinions historian chosen the 
write about events already seven years old. Consequently the 
third Volume appeared with the following statement 


NOTE THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS THE ADMIRALTY. 

The Lords Commissioners the Admiralty have given the author access 
official documents the preparation this work, but they are way 
for its production for the accuracy its statements. Their 
find that some the principles advocated the book, especially the 
tendency minimise the importance seeking battle and forcing con- 
are directly conflict with their views. 

The effect this statement naturally caused some confusion 
the public mind both home and abroad. those who did 
not distinguish very clearly between the Committee Imperial 
Defence, which the Admiralty was well represented, and the 
Admiralty itself, might conceivably appear that the Navy 
had disowned its chosen chronicler. 

The task finding successor Sir Julian Corbett was 
extremely difficult and the Committee Imperial Defence 
eventually appointed Sir Henry Newbolt. The new Historian, 
though known chiefly the public poet and prose-writer 
considerable distinction, was means unacquainted with 
history. His short account Year (published 
1905) referred Corbett the best study the battle 
that has yet and had already written discriminat- 
ingly certain events the Great War. Nevertheless, was 
not professional historian and his appointment occasioned 
Although unaccustomed dealing with the huge 


Jutland Official Despatches were published 1920 and the Admiralty 
Narrative the Battle 1924. 

Campaign Trafalgar, vii. 

Select Committee Public Accounts, first and second Reports, 1928, 
pp. 290-1, 
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mass evidence available, which grew bulk and complexity with 
every fresh month the War, was able rely the personal 
staff trained and organised his predecessor. 

The fourth Volume did not appear until 1928 (accompanied 
the first half the Admiralty’s disclaimer Vol. mz), and 
the Historian notes the changed character the War after 
the Battle Jutland. The enemy having failed cripple the 
Grand Fleet, resorted policy commerce destruction 
submarines. might well have mentioned that nearly all 
previous wars attacks commerce increased after the decisive 
battle which the enemy’s main fleet was beaten This 
was certainly after Barfleur and Hogue (1692), Malaga (1704), 
Toulon (1744), Quiberon and Lagos (1759) and Trafalgar (1805). 

The Volume opens with review the results Jutland 
and passes review all the existing theatres war. 
dealing with Home Waters considerable attention paid 
the attacks the Straits Dover German submarines and 
destroyers during the winter 1916-17. There most remark- 
able chapter (No. dealing with the Mediterranean, June 1916 
January 1917, which the complexities surrounding the 
problem Greek neutrality are brilliantly analysed and dis- 
entangled. The next chapter describes the activities the 
German surface raiders Moewe, Leopard, Seeadler and Wolf. 
There follows highly important chapter the events leading 
unrestricted submarine warfare. German policy fully 
reviewed from German sources and the risk involved antagonis- 
ing the United States clearly explained. Unfortunately, however, 
this chapter, certain truculence tone and triumphant 
partisanship mars the dignity the narrative. remainder 
the Volume deals chiefly with the increasing menace submarine 
warfare Home Waters and the Mediterranean and the opinions 
the British and German Admiralties upon it. The relevant 
German sources were now available and the narrative very 
complete. 

The fifth and last Volume, published 1931, opens with 
Preface which the Historian surveys the nature his task 
and discusses his sources, lamenting their magnitude and making 
irrelevant comparisons between the works Corbett and Gibbon. 
provisional narrative events made the skilled assistants.” 
Nevertheless, the Historian bore the full responsibility for every 
word which was printed. compares most interesting 
manner the constitutional difference between the manner 
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which the German submarine campaign was inaugurated and the 
manner which the convoy system was adopted the British. 

The submarine campaign and its eventual defeat are the main 
theme the Volume. The reasons why the convoy system was 
first considered impracticable were, (1) lack destroyers for 
escort; (2) difficulty making merchant ships keep station 
when their best officers were already absorbed the Navy; 
(3) loss time voyage through waiting, assembling, dispersing 
and having proceed the speed the slowest while sea. 

Faced with these objections the Admiralty opposed the system, 
though Lord Jellicoe, recently translated from the Grand Fleet 
the Admiralty First Sea Lord, withheld his opinion. Mean- 
while the sinkings merchantmen increased and Feb. 1917 
the unrestricted submarine campaign began. Feb. Sir 
Maurice Hankey presented paper the Prime Minister (Mr. 
Lloyd George) which dealt exhaustively with every aspect 
the question and stressed the advantages the convoy system. 
The Admiralty, though agreeing principle, were not yet satisfied 
that the convoy system was practical possibility. Further 
discussions took place and was then discovered that the figures 
for clearances and arrivals shipping British ports had been 
considerably over-estimated, chiefly for propaganda purposes. 
Small ships and coasters only 300 tons had been included 
and each their calls had been separately counted. The result 
was that the amount ships requiring protection appeared 
2500 week each way, whereas all that was required was that 
protection should afforded the weekly average 130 ocean 
traders 1600 tons and upwards. 

After further delay seemed the Cabinet was about 
force the convoy system the Admiralty, but before this could 
happen, the Director the Anti-Submarine Division, April, 
himself made the recommendation. The next day Lord Jellicoe, 
paper intended for the Cabinet, demanded immediate 
withdrawal from Salonica order release the merchant shipping 
and warships employed that theatre. new factor, however, 
rendered this extreme policy unnecessary, for not only could 
the Admiralty now rely the naval assistance the United 
States Navy, but reorganisation the supply system the 
United States agreed give Allied wants priority. 

When once the convoy system was established was found 
that the large groups ships deterred submarines from attacking 
and that what had previously been large number targets, 
widely distributed, were reduced few targets confined very 
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small areas. The submarines were, therefore, forced hunt cloge 
inshore the hopes catching single ships either joining leaving 
But the Admiralty decentralised and localised the 
hunting plan and the sinkings merchantmen continued 
diminish. 

The Volume contains account the blocking Zeebrugge 
which compares favourably with Admiral Carpenter’s more 
vivid narrative, and there interesting chapter the 
operations North This contains revelation how 
the Soviet authorities Murmansk were informed Trotski 
that, owing supposed rupture the Brest-Litovsk negotia- 
tions, they were co-operate with the Allied 
opposing the The Volume closes with full account 
the Armistice negotiations with Turkey, Austria and Germany 
and the internment the German High Seas Fleet, but there 
mention the scuttling. 

The volumes are well supplied with appendices which provide 
enormous amount miscellaneous information, but 
references are given footnotes the official sources, since 
these are not yet available the public. The charts, maps and 
plans, both the volumes and the separate cases, are clearly 
and lavishly executed, with the degrees marked carefully the 
margin. Nevertheless, civilian students will undoubtedly regret 
the general absence scales distance. The binding the 
volumes poor. Those that have already been long use 
now look faded and shoddy and their lettering scarcely legible. 
The experiment, moreover, placing the extra maps and plans 
for Volume pocket the end instead separate 
case has not proved success. 

natural criticism the publication that, regards the 
earlier volumes, was premature and that the definitive account 
from the British point view should not have been published 
till the German official sources were available. must 
remembered, however, that during the immediate post-war 
period the British direction the naval operations was subject 
considerable criticism from quasi-naval and quasi-historical 
frondeurs. Consequently there was strong case for early 
publication. The speed which the first three volumes were 
produced certainly exacted heavy strain the Historian, 
who worked six hours day, including Sundays, and gave inter- 
views interested parties during the evenings. 

Professional historians and students history will realise 
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that the writing these five volumes required high degree 
personal courage. open any investigator examine 
documents dealing with past events perhaps only 
secondary importance and write thesis thereon. The fact 
that the investigator, through lack general experience, may 
entirely fail understand the significance the documents 
matter consequence. But attempt criticism the 
military and political living persons great prestige and 
influence, and attempt that criticism official basis, task 
greater responsibility than that usually accepted the 
ordinary historian. 'To history the Peace Conference was 
very difficult and highly responsible task, but least the events 
the Peace Conference were kind and suitable for 
historical technique. That say, they were chiefly concerned 
with despatches, minutes, memoranda, speeches and conversa- 
tions. Naval operations, however, although they include political 
and economic matters the highest importance, also include 
such factors wind, weather and visibility. These are 
most difficult for the historian assess, since they are subject 
continuous change and only reach him through second-hand 
and conflicting descriptions. naval war, moreover, usually 
less confined than land war diplomatic conference, and is, 
therefore, difficult determine its immediate sometimes 
the sea, sometimes the Admiralty and sometimes the 
Cabinet. The sea provides meeting-place for the nationals and 
goods all nations and highly intricate diplomatic and economic 
faetors are involved. The warships and merchantmen neutral 
powers may suddenly become involved and their hindrance, 
hazard loss provoke sudden crises. The Battle Jutland 
itself resulted from the chance appearance neutral vessel. 
matter for extreme regret that the Official History gives 
account the diplomatic and economic repercussions resulting 
from the so-called British blockade Germany. 

Students will, however, find enough diplomatic and economic 
matter these volumes prove them that naval policy 
and naval operations are intimately connected with all other 
important branches History. Nevertheless, very eminent 
British historian was recently heard remark that had studied 
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THE INTERNATIONAL STUDY THE PROBLEMS 
HISTORY TEACHING 


the network international committees, associations and 
conferences, each more cacophonous than the last, which deal 
more less directly with the teaching History, too easy 
lose one’s way. This short account the recent activities 
the more important bodies concerned may serve direction 
post for those who wish follow any particular route, main 
road side track. They may wish know more the aim, 
scope and method History teaching other countries, 
the means whereby History teaching being, might be, 
employed means reducing the risk war, the extent 
which this country are taking our share international 
discussions some all these questions. any case they 
will find that international discussion slow and laborious 
process and international action still slower and more difficult. 
This last thought will perhaps provide solace for those who think 
that have nothing learn from our neighbours, and that 
not our business give them anything. But return the 
marking the sign-post. 

The International Congress Historical Sciences meets 
full session only once five years, but maintains number 
standing committees. That dealing with the teaching History 
engaged collecting and publishing accounts the teaching 
History throughout the world various types institutions. 
survey such magnitude has not been attempted since 1903, 
when indeed there was but little chronicle.2 The Historical 
Association has recently contributed, through one the Com- 
mittees the Council, account the teaching History 
English Secondary Schools and now collecting information 
the teaching History the various Universities this 
country. 

British co-ordinating Committee Institutions for the 
study International Relations,” under the chairmanship 


Hankin representative the Historical Association the British 
National Committee the International Congress the Historical Sciences 
and its permanent committee the teaching History. 

Bulletin the International Committee the Historical Sciences (Washington, 
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Sir Beveridge, has recently published report Inter- 
national Studies Great which touches various 
directions the teaching History this This com- 
mittee now engaged considering further action arising out 
its report, which affects both Secondary and University Educa- 
tion. There also committee set under the auspices 
the British National Committee the International Congress 
the Historical Sciences and the British National Committee 
International Its chairman Dr. Gooch 
and its secretary Professor Eileen Power. Its object examine 
selected group school text-books with view discovering 
how far the treatment international relations therein accurate 
and impartial and likely promote hinder proper under- 
standing the civilisations other nations and the mutual 
relations Great Britain and other countries. maintain 
close connection with the recently formed international com- 
mittee the Council the Historical Association. 

detailed account need given here the activities the 
League Nations Union, the New Education Fellowship, the 
Moral Education League, the international federations teachers 
orof other bodies that have international connections and touch 
problems connected more incidentally with the teaching 
History. The number associations who concern themselves 
therewith proof the supreme importance the subject 
any wide consideration education and the differing points 
view this country that will represented international 

Two recent conferences deserve fuller treatment: The 
International Conference the teaching History, held 
The Hague June 1932, and the meeting Section XIV the 
quinquennial International Congress the Historical Sciences 
which took place Warsaw August 1933. They illustrate the 
two main problems that arise for teachers history all grades 
who can spare time from their daily tasks consider the wider 
aspects their work. 

The Hague Conference was way official and suffered from 
the fact that was the first its kind. Men and women good- 
will, many them representing associations various kinds, 
gathered together see anything could done connection 


Bailey, International Studies Great Britain, 1933. 

Text-Book Revision and International Understanding, 2nd Edn., 1933, 
compiled and published the International Institute Intellectual Co-operation 
League 
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with the History teaching schools and Universities promote 
international understanding and minimise the probability 
war. 

Englishman the Conference was, frankly speaking, 
wearying and inconclusive. Everybody seemed talk very loud 
and very fast: everybody seemed find necessary repeat 
the platitude that the future the world depended education 
and that History was key subject. Everybody seemed want 
set special committee explore the possibilities his 
own panacea. Resolutions rather were put forward 
shoals, dealing with method, choice periods and choice 
material. 

course would have been grossly unfair judge the work 
the Conference the meetings. The constructive work now 
beginning take shape. Two numbers the Quarterly 
Bulletin the International Conference for the Teaching 
History have now appeared. article printed the 
language the author with résumés English, French German 
may necessary. first number consists mainly reports 
the meetings The Hague, with articles such subjects 
co-operation, moral disarmament and History 
teaching.” There are also lists History text-books common 
use Italy, Holland, Prussia and England. 

The second number contains questionnaire addressed 
Historians and professors dealing with the ideal 
aims and content History syllabuses Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, well articles Child psychology and the 
teaching History,” History teaching and the international 
etc., 

National Committees this Conference are being formed 
many countries. The English Committee contains the names, 
Marvin, Wells and Miss Corke (acting Secretary). 

The meetings Section XIV the Congress 
Historical Sciences Warsaw, which dealt with the teaching 
History were, befitted the general atmosphere, unemotional 
and severely practical. Sessions lasted from and from 
with short intervals, and were devoted the discussion 

papers previously printed. The chair was taken members 
the permanent committee the teaching History, Belgian, 
English, German, French and Norwegian. Polish committee 


Quarterly Bulletin the International Conference for the Teaching History, 
Rue Montpensier, Paris. 
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had charge the general arrangements and members took 
leading part the discussions. Opportunities were given 
members see Polish school buildings and the teaching museum 
attached the Ministry Education where teachers’ refresher 
courses are held and where teachers can scrutinise text-books and 
other aids the teaching History. 

The general trend the discussion the sessions may 
summarised follows. 


First Session. 

general discussion the use the concrete History 
teaching revealed the usual differences between those who believe 
imparting information the most direct manner possible, and 
those who desire let the mind the child develop active use. 
The driving force interest was stressed, especially stimulated 
visual aids, some acquaintance with source books, and 
constant reference the world to-day. From this difference 
opinion emerged two views the training teachers and the 
relative importance therein knowledge the facts History 
and understanding children and method. 

The final paper was careful analysis the effect History 
teaching the memory—the danger over-strain and consequent 
weakening the memory the endeavour retain too many 
dates. charts were criticised and suggestions made 
the appeal memory various types, visual, audible and 
motor, the light recent psychological research. 

The general conclusion was that dates World History should 
few and carefully chosen and that the national time chart 
should fitted into the more general scheme. The discussion 
throughout was valuable. All the speakers, particularly French, 
German and Polish, obviously had practical knowledge schools 
and teachers. 


Second Session. 


This session was largely devoted the claims the History 
Literature and the History Art for inclusion the ordinary 
History course, both Schools and Universities. 

The discussion was very animated, particularly among the 
French and Italians, who followed each other with almost auto- 
matic regularity. was especially interesting illustrated 
another side the universal revolt against purely political history, 
and against the water-tight compartment system education. 
One accustomed the claims economic and social history 
No. 
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that the appeal for the recognition what may called the 
aspect the history civilisation came agreeable 
change. 

refreshing feature the debate was that the old argument 
that there was time for such instruction hardly 
Speakers seemed realise that the problem was one selection 
the facts and sequences that would the most valuable 
education, and that something would have dropped new 
aspects history were introduced. There was some discussion 
which specialist ought give the teaching, the Art, Litera- 
ture History teacher. 

Again the question was raised the instruction the 
University the prospective teacher History. Many speakers 
seemed, perhaps unconsciously, reverting the ideal that 
History teacher should given wide general cultural educa- 
tion with broad outlook life, and with attitude towards the 
happenings the day that was coloured historical study. 
must remembered that the freedom enjoyed our Universities 


Third Session. 


The main subject was the comparison selected text-books 
University standard used France, Germany, Italy and Great 
Britain, dealing with the period 1815-1830. The speaker, 
Frenchwoman, pointed out that post-war text-books paid far 
greater attention international affairs than those earlier date, 
when interest was mainly centred internal party politics, and 
gave interesting comparisons between the selection facts 
authors various countries. For example, Grant and Temperley 
alone mentioned the desire the Tzar extend the Holy Alliance 
include all States. French authors viewed the violation 
the Treaty Vienna with equanimity. conclusions were 
that comparative study text-books all grades would amply 
repay the trouble taken, and that University students would 
profit greatly the use foreign text-books addition those 
their own language. was not question accuracy but 
the comparison points view. 

Very little difference opinion was manifested the dis- 
cussion. The Russian delegate who suggested that text-books 
should compared accordance with the class” the 
authors, bourgeois proletarian, was gently reminded that the 
general comparison suggested would include the productions 
the U.S.S.R. and that her desire would thus attained. 
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The second half the session was devoted the discussion 
appeal historians co-operate the work international 
understanding general international investigation which 
would include sociology, psychology and kindred sciences. The 
English point view represented recent action the 
Historical Association was put forward and the discussion lan- 
The difficulty the furtherance international good- 
will History teaching countries where the Government was 
violently nationalist was raised but not discussed detail. 


Fourth Session. 

Two papers were discussed, both dealing with the collection, 
classification and dissemination historical information. 

The first contained account the Palais 
Brussels, where attempt being made collate the sources 
all knowledge colossal system indexing and cross reference. 
The second was plea for the system parallel maps series, and 
cartoons with fixed symbols which statistical information can 
readily put before those desirous acquiring it. 
series historical maps were shown which could placed 
orographical map transparent paper. Examples were also 
displayed the cartoon and diagram method that has been 
reduced system workers Vienna. 

The discussion was thin. Those who liked such methods had 
nothing say. whose theory the aims History 
teaching and education general were opposed such 
methods instruction would have had indulge generalities 
that would have appeared inapposite. 

The summaries the proceedings the conferences The 
Hague and Warsaw will have made clear the position. The 
Conference for the teaching History mainly 
concerned with the moral and political aspects the teaching 
History. The permanent committee the International Congress 
Historical Sciences concentrating, all events present, 
the collection facts concerning the actual teaching History 
all types schools and universities. the meetings the 
Congress Section XIV selected for discussion Warsaw practical 
problems connected with method and organisation. 

The Historical Association indirectly represented, through 
its membership the British National Committee, the meetings 
the permanent committee and Section XIV. other 
international discussions where the teaching History may come 
under review, British opinion may represented variety 
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bodies more less interested and more less 
How far this variety valuable tending free expression 
varying opinion, how far leads duplication effort and logs 
influence question that might well discussed 


interested. 


Note.—The publication this article was unavoidably delayed pressure 
space. Since the date writing the Historical Association has forwarded the 
International Congress the Historical Sciences account the teaching 
History the Universities Great Britain and Northern Ireland. The general 
introduction was written Dr. Gooch, while the contributors included 
Professors Temperley, Powicke, Hearnshaw and Sir Richard Lodge. 

The second International Conference for the teaching History held 
Bale and June 1934. The two main questions discussed are 

(1) desirable continue the publishing the quarterly review the Con. 
ference for the teaching History 

(2) desirable unite the national associations teachers History 
international confederation 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


new volume History breaks continuity dating from 
April 1922, when Miss Jeffries Davis first appeared Editor. 
Readers will regret deeply that she has found necessary withdraw 
from this work. Their regrets and their gratitude for her long services 
have been voiced meetings the Editorial Board, the Council, and 
the January business meeting the Association. History under 
Miss Davis’s guidance has been the pride the Association, 
and the tradition shrewd alertness, scholarship, and ungrudging 
service which she leaves successors one that will not easy 
maintain. are glad able state that the Association will 
not lose her services the Council, and that she has consented 
remain the Editorial Board. This all the more welcomed 
because the Board has lost two others whom History and the 
Association are deeply indebted. The Council has accepted with 
regret the resignations from the Board Miss Tanner and Professor 
Pollard, owing each case lack time for attendance meetings. 
Miss Dymond and Dr. Williamson have been co-opted fill 
the vacancies. The reconstituted Board consists, therefore, Miss 
Davis, Miss Dymond, Professor Hearnshaw, Mr. Marten, Professor 
Powicke, Mr. White, Dr. Williamson, the Editor and the Hon. Financial 


Secretary. 
ry * ok tk ak * * 


have commemorate Dr. William Page (died February) 
and the Right Reverend Butler (died April). Mr. Page will 
best remembered the general editor the Victoria County History. 
November 1932 was announced that he, Editor and proprietor, 
had presented the University London the copyright, stock, and 
materials collected for future volumes, and were able print 
note written Mr. Page which sketched the general history and 
organisation that enterprise (History, January 1933, 331). 
addition his labours for that series volumes Mr. Page made other 
valuable contributions, especially his editions historical materials. 
Among his published works were Three Early Assize Rolls for the 
Northumberland, The Chartulary Brinkburn Priory, Certificates 
the Commissioners appointed survey the Chantries, Guilds, Hospitals, 
etc. the County York, The Inventories Church Goods for the 
Counties York, Durham, and Northumberland (for the Surtees Society, 
1891, 1893, 1894 and 1897, respectively); Letters Denization and 
Acts Naturalization for Aliens England 1509-1603 (for the Huguenot 
Society, Calendar the Feet Fines for London and Middlesex 
(with Hardy, 1892); Commerce and Industry 1815-1914 (1919) 
The Brasses and Indents St. Albans Abbey (1899); St. Albans (Story 
the English Towns, 1920); London: its Origin and Early 
ment (1923); and edition papers the late Horace Round with 
memoir and bibliography, Family Origins and other Studies (1930). 

the numerous writings Dom Butler the most significant 
for historians were Lausiac History Palladius (1898); Monas- 
(chapter xviii The Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. 
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1911); Sancte Benedicti Monachorum (1912, 2nd edition 
Benedictine Monachism (1919, 2nd edition 1924); Western 
(1922, 2nd edition 1927); The Life and Times Bishop Ullathorn 
vols. 1926); Religions Authority and the Religions 
the Spirit (1930); and The Vatican Council (1930). 

* 


* * * * * 


are indebted Mr. Sumner for the following account 
recent conference 

Anglo-French historical conference was held and March the 
Sorbonne, the invitation Coville, the Chairman the Comité 
des sciences historiques, similar lines that held last June London. The 
was divided into medieval and modern section, and the following 
papers were given section Mr. Myres, Some aspects the 
Saxon invasions; Fliche, querelle des investitures France 
Angleterre; Professor Hilda Johnstone, The personal factor the relationshi 
the French and English monarchies the early fourteenth century; 
ecclesiastical relations, Professor Jacob, The problem the 
Liber Recordorum; Modern Section: Picavet, Turenne 
Professor Basil Williams, Some problems concerning the War the Austrian 
Professor Webster, The British diplomatic system the first 
half the nineteenth century; Pagés, Napoleon III 
Savoie; Mr. Bury, Gambetta and England; Professor Penson, 
The foreign policy Salisbury, Among others attending the con- 
ference were: MM. Coville, Lot, Hausser, Petit-Dutaillis, Halévy, Vaucher, 
Lhéritier, Renouvin, Jordan, Professors Temperley and 
Besides the excellent arrangements made for the conference itself the French 
committee, particular thanks, addition other hospitality, are due for special 
excursions Maintenon, Chartres and Chantilly. the close the conference 
Professor Powicke’s suggestion that the next meeting should held Oxford 
was generally approved and hoped that this may arranged. 


Two important benefactions have been announced. The first will 
interest the general public well students naval history. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald stated recently the House Commons that 
the intention the government introduce early date 
bill for the establishment National Maritime Museum Green- 
wich. Thus the long-planned project for converting the 
House Greenwich into national museum about completed. 
Sir James Caird, whom more than any other single benefactor 
the realisation the scheme due, has offered defray the expenses, 
estimated £29,000, putting the buildings order. addition 
has given his own magnificent collection maritime exhibits, which 
includes the Macpherson Collection (for account which see 
History, January 1929, 328). 


other gift will appeal especially those interested England 
the later middle ages. Following article the which 
described the importance the Great Chronicle London December 
1933) came the news that had been acquired Lord Wakefield and 
presented the City Corporation. has since been announced that 
this splendid gift Lord Wakefield has added offer defray the 
entire cost producing 500 copies for distribution amongst the 
versities and principal libraries Great Britain and the Empire. The 
copyright remain with the Corporation, and they desire the 
future issue cheap edition, Lord Wakefield has stated that will 
have objection. understand that the tran- 
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under the direction and editorship Mr. Thomas, the 
Deputy Keeper the City Records. hoped that the 
will find possible publish the contemplated cheap 


The Reginald Taylor Prize five guineas for the best essay 
antiquarian historical subject will awarded for 1934 for 
essay one the following subjects: particular aspect 
medieval life illustrated illuminated manuscripts, paintings, 
architecture sculpture Thames bridges, fords, and ferries 
1760. 

Particulars may obtained from Dr. Bolus, Eaton 
Mansions, London, 

The Alexander Prize for the year 1934 has been awarded Mr. 
Chrimes, M.A., Ph.D., for essay Sir John Fortescue and 
his Theory Dominion. The prize for 1935 will awarded for the 
best essay any subject approved the Literary Director. Essays 
must sent March 1935. For further particulars apply 
the Secretary, Royal Historical Russell Square, W.C. 

* * * * * 

The following leaflet has been distributed members the 
Association 

No. 95. Coulton, The Meaning Medieval Moneys. 

This may obtained non-members from the publishers, Messrs. 
Bell, price 1s. 

* * ok * * * * 

The next Annual Meeting the Association will held Birming- 

ham from 2-5 January 1935. Further particulars will appear later. 
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CONVERSATIONS, 1853 


TEMPERLEY and Mr. HENDERSON write jointly 
from Cambridge 


the publication this historical revision, some important 
relevant material has been secured from the MSS. Clarendon’s 
private papers. March 1853 Lord John 
reports preparations Sebastopol—wrote Clarendon that the 
Emperor Russia clearly bent accomplishing the destruction 
Turkey, and must also wrote that 
that case the overture Seymour the Emperor must have been 
meant fulfil the pledge given Lord that not attempt the 
division destruction Turkey without previous communication with us. 
case right this conjecture, the crisis very serious. 

conjecture was certainly wrong, for now know that 
Nicholas had thought approaching Britain before Aberdeen came 


See October 1933, 241. 
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into office pp. and that the coincidence dates 
deceived contemporaries, has since deceived Dr. Puryear and 
others. Russell’s goodwill towards Russia was thus simulated, the 
very time when the British Cabinet was entering into entente with 
her. Aberdeen’s goodwill was but Russell seems have thought 
that there was merely off chance that Nicholas was honest 
man—a chance that was worth taking. The Cabinet whole 
more and three days after Russell’s furious letters, Clarendon 
sent dispatch St. Petersburg saying that Nicholas’s assurances 
would tend strengthen the alliance between the two countries. 
Even Palmerston thought that Russell’s suspicions were un. 
reasonable. April 1853 wrote Clarendon 
the Emperor Russia ambitious and grasping, but Gentleman, 


should slow disbelieve his positive Denial Such Things those question, 
—at all events are right accepting his assertions. 


This strikes the note the whole British attitude. Seymour himself, 
while blaming the Russians, always exonerated Nicholas. 
Pas plus que moi voulait guerre, mais les conseillers faisant courti- 
sans placé dans une position dont pouvait tirer qu’en faisant jouer 

Another interesting Russell letter appears Clarendon’s private 
papers. May 1853 Russell wrote that think not impossible 
that the Emperor Russia, having failed with us, may offer France, 
Egypt and Candia her part the spoils This one 
the earliest examples the interpretation the Seymour Con- 
versations attempt corrupt Britain offering her bribes. 
During the war became the regular and reputable interpretation 
those which was unpatriotic doubt; and 
has continued mislead historians. This misinterpretation perhaps 
best characterised Prokesch-Osten, expert Eastern 
people want make out that crime the Czar Russia’s part, that 
proposed peaceful and friendly negotiation about the eventuality the fall 
the Turkish Empire, proof their own stupidity. blame attri- 
butable this intention, but most the ineptitude approaching the 
question 

The historical revision drew attention the fact that, the 
Parliamentary Papers, the title the Nesselrode Memorandum had 
been altered from to” now clear 
from letter Aberdeen’s that this alteration was due care- 
lessness mistake. The new evidence shows that Aberdeen wrote 
thus Clarendon the subject March 1854 

return the Russian Memorandum. profess give everything, 
see good reason for suppressing although has necessary connection 
with the recent negotiation. You had better consult Lord John upon the subject. 

the Memorandum given think should printed after 
Correspondence, and separate Paper. might entitled Memorandum 
Count Nesselrode, delivered H.M. Govt and founded communications 
received from the Emperor subsequently visit England June 


should very glad see what you propose print, before finally 
settled. 


No. 23: 65/420. Where reference given, quotations are from 
Clarendon’s private papers. 

Seymour d’Alleon, Dec. 1854. [Haus-, Hof-, und 
Wien: Pol. Arch. Russland Fasc. 36.] 

Prokesch-Osten Ficquelmont, March 1854: Aus den Briefen des Grafen 
von Osten, 1849-1855 pp. 
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There here evident intention mislead the public. Aberdeen 
ives reasons for the alteration. But the time the conversa- 
tions June 1844, Aberdeen had assured the French that Nicholas 
“ne m’a proposé plan laissé voir projet applicable aux 
diverses éventualités qu’on peut and the alteration may 
well have been made prevent awkward questions from France, 
now Britain. Sins omission are frequent all Parliamentary 
but sins commission are sufficiently rare for this deserve 
special notice. 

think that the evidence from these new papers sufficiently 


APPEAL FROM AUSTRALIA 


writes from Box 1880w, Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia 


effort stimulate Australian interest English antiquities, 
desirous obtaining many photographs historical interest 
possible, such ancient buildings, prehistoric monuments, old 
ruins and remains, churches, statues, views battle sites, etc. 
this connection has occurred that there may members 
the Association who are amateur photographers and who would 
prepared forward such photographs exchange for ones similar 
objects, and native customs and local scenery, Australia and New 
Zealand. 

distant member the Association, unable attend lectures 
use its library, would asking too much your organisation 
let members different parts the United Kingdom know 
should very grateful for any photographs they might 
able forward, possible with brief summary the history 
the subject, mentioning references consulted, and indication 
the type photograph the nature the information regarding 
Australia and New Zealand which they would prefer return. 


Aberdeen, conversation with St. Aulaire, June 1844: Guizot: 
Mémoires (Paris, pp. 210-213. 
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HISTORICAL REVISION 


AND THE AMERICAN 


ALTHOUGH general works covering the period between the Peace 
Paris and the Declaration Independence are numerous enough, 
none really adequate and Englishmen are familiar 
with the works Lecky, Sir Trevelyan and 
Admirable these are, they reflect opinions longer altogether 
the date character each imposed what now appear 
serious limitations; and their conclusions require modification 
the light modern research. Much the same may said 
American summaries. Channing’s third volume his History 
the United States, American Revolution, (1912), 
while much the best that had yet appeared, followed familiar argu- 
ments, was bounded the range its interests the Alleghany 
mountains, and almost ignored social problems the colonies. Two 
small and charming volumes Becker 1915 and 1918 showed 
the changing character scholarship and but illuminating 
and suggestive these were, the smallness their scale prevented 
detailed treatment. 1922 Van Tyne’s The Causes the 
War Independence (Houghton Mifflin) marked notable advance; 
but even since 1922 much water has flowed under the bridge. may 
that even now the time has barely come for adequate synthesis 
the various studies, political, institutional, regional, economic, 
embracing both special and general aspects colonial life, which have 
appeared for the most part within the last thirty years. 

The new scholarship closely associated with the work dis- 


(1st 1882, Longmans, Green); Sir Trevelyan, The American Revolution 
edn., parts vols., 1899-1907, Longmans); Egerton, The Causes 
and Character the American Revolution (Clarendon Press, 1923); Becker, 
Beginnings the American People, Riverside History the United States,” 
(Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1915); The the Revolution, 
(Yale Univ. Press [Milford], 1918). Amongst 
earlier general works may mentioned here vol. Justin Winsor’s Narratwe 
and Critical History America (Boston, 1884-1889), and 
contribution the American series, Preliminaries the Revolution, 
1763-1775 (New York and London, Harper, 1905). Among recent ones the 
relevant chapters the Cambridge History the British Empire, The 
Old Empire (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1929), should consulted some useful 
documents are available Morison, Sources and Documents illustrating the 
American Revolution, (Clarendon Press, 2nd edn., 1929); and 
Smith his small but admirable volume The Wars between England and 
America Home Univ. Lib.,” Thornton Butterworth, 1914) treats briefly the 
revolutionary period, Cautious reference may made Mumby, George 
III and the American Revolution, the beginnings (Constable, and there 
excellent modern German study Spiegel, see History, 346. 
General essays include Jameson, The American Revolution considered 
Social Movement (Princeton 1926); Van Tyne, England 
and America, Rivals the American Revolution (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1927); 
Coupland, The American Revolution and the British Empire (Longmans, 
and Schlesinger, New Viewpoints American History (The Macmillan 

1922). 
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tinguished teachers. 1893 Turner, essay The Signi- 
the Frontier,” directed attention unnoticed force 
American history—a theme later developed large himself and 
others. Osgood revealed detail the American side the 
story early eighteenth-century colonial development, and 
Andrews emphasised its imperial aspect. the economic side the 
work Beer set model for later investigators while the 
teaching McLaughlin has been due small measure 
interest the philosophy the revolution, interest sharpened 
the provocative studies Becker and Adams.* 

This more recent research has modified earlier views five principal 
respects. has revealed the importance the western lands 
America, problem government, desired field for exploitation, 
and contributory element colonial discontent. has deepened 
the study economic life, both imperial and colonial. has led 
re-appraisal the theory the revolution, and particularly the 
doctrines sovereignty and fundamental law then current. has 
shown the importance local politics and social incidentally 
modifying considerably the usual democratic thesis. And, while 
proving that understanding early eighteenth-century colonial 
development imperative for any comprehension later, has in- 
renewed consideration what degree novelty there really 
was the measures the period after 1763. 

These measures has been usual characterise “the new 
colonial Yet 1763 was not much policy oppor- 
tunity that was new. The early eighteenth century revealed both 
growing appreciation the economic importance the colonies, 
markets well sources supply, and the development belief 

Reprinted The Frontier American History (New York, Holt, 1920). 

For these works see pp. 345, 346. 

A.C. McLaughlin, The Courts, the Constitution and Parties (Univ. Chicago 
Press Univ. Press], 1912); Adams, Political Ideas the 
American Revolution (Trinity College Press, Durham, North Carolina, 1922); 
Becker, The Declaration Independence (New York, Harcourt, Brace 
Co., 1922). Professor McLaughlin has recently published admirable study, 
The Foundations American Constitutionalism (New York Univ. Press 
1932), and Professor Becker equally masterly and altogether delightful work, 
The Heavenly City the Philosophers (Yale Univ. Press, 
1932), which forms background for his previous study. 

For general and particular studies the history the several colonies 
previous revision Professor Hale Bellot, Mainland Colonies 
the Eighteenth Century,’’ History, 345. Here should added 
Baldwin, The New England Clergy and the American Revolution (Duke Univ. 
Press, Durham, N.C. Univ. Press], 1928); Bailey, nfluences 
toward Radicalism Connecticut, Smith College Studies 
no. Northampton, Mass., 1920); Becker, The History Political 
Parties the Province New York, Bulletin Univ. 
no. 286, Madison, 1909); Higgins, New York with Especial 
Reference the Highteenth (Columbus, Ohio State Univ., 1931); 
Gould, The Land System Maryland, 1720-65 Johns Hopkins Univ. 
ser. no. [Milford], 1913), and Money and Maryland, 
1720-65 no. 1915); Lincoln, The Revolutionary Movement 
Pennsylvania, 1760-1776 (‘‘ Pubns. Univ. Pa., History no. 
Phila., 1901); Gewehr, The Great Awakening Virginia, 
(Duke Univ. Press, Eckenrode, Revolution Virginia (Houghton 
Leake, The Virginia Committee System and the American 
The Regulators North Carolina, 1756-1771 (Annual Report, American Hist. 
Assoc., 1894); and McKinley, Suffrage Franchise the Thirteen 
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the omnicompetence parliamentary authority, manifested jp. 
creasing interference the colonies. true that 
machinery was inadequate, and confusion and incompetence 
resulted from competing authorities. Yet this was period 
mere neglect.” The problems colonial government, 
such matters the colonial correspondence, independent civil list, 
trade, frontier defence, Indian management, imperial expenditur, 
received increasing attention; and the review colonial legislation 
maintained its importance. The Board Trade, despite its 
tudes and its absence responsibility, possessed some administrative 
continuity, and evolved “permanent and continuing 
Mainly through its efforts the command the army America was 
unified, and Indian superintendents were established; with Pitt, 
advocated stricter enforcement the trade laws; and before 
had seen the need reconciling westward expansion the colonies 
with Indian protection. Taken conjunction with the development 
the idea parliamentary sovereignty the one hand, and the 
impact commercial interests upon the government the other, 
these matters afford some sort index the character imperial 
thinking. the new colonial policy was composed such ideas 
centralisation, uniformity, orderly development, was, for the most 
part, effort realise old aspirations. Experience the Seven 
Years’ War seemed further emphasise the need enforcing regu- 
lations which had tended atrophy, and, indeed, for the penetration 
parliamentary authority into hitherto untouched departments 
colonial life. The Peace Paris afforded the opportunity. 

The Peace fundamentally affected the imperial and colonial situa- 
tion. While triumphantly establishing British supremacy, left 
England saddled with burden debt, but free consider the 
colonial situation whole. America removed colonial fear 
the French. Further, made more significant division interest 
between northern and island colonies. The decision surrender the 
sugar island Guadeloupe the French threw away, has been said, 
“an opportunity adjusting balance the American empire 
and while that decision probably resulted from considerations 
diplomacy alone, invites speculation the activities those 
West Indian planters who feared that the acquisition fresh source 
supply would lessen the profits their imperial monopoly sugar. 
was soon apparent that the northern colonies were now re- 
stricted fact those old inadequate markets and sources supply 
which they had previously been confined theory.? 
the peace, there was added British possessions America, 
besides Canada, enormous expanse territory stretching from the 
Great Lakes the Mississippi and the Gulf Mexico. Its 
tion involved once the difficult task territorial administration 
and 

The control this territory, with the concomitant problems 


For administrative studies see 345. 

The theory Beer, British Colonial Policy, (The Macmillan 
1907, reprinted 1933), pp. 133, 155, that more modern conception the 
value colonies won notable victory the peace longer generally accepted. 
The influence West Indian interests discussed Pitman, Develop- 
ment the British West Indies, 1700-1763 (Yale Univ. Press, 1917), and 
Graham, British Policy and Canada, 1774-1791 Royal Empire Society, 


no. Longmans, See also Hotblack, Chatham’s Colonial 
Policy (Routledge, 1917). 
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supervision the fur trade and the Indians, settlement and 
defence, raised perplexing questions politics and economics, 
and military jurisdiction, and expenditure. Moreover, the 
existence frontier fringe America, with unsettled areas beyond, 
had social well political and economic importance; not 
merely did contribute American society definite type 
signified further changing direction American life and thought. 
The colonists had begun look westwards across the continent 
rather than eastwards towards England. the more settled areas 
land monopoly, soil exhaustion, social and political discrimination, 
the call the wilds and the hope profits, all made the western lands 
alluring. Land companies and speculators planned new colonies; 
squatters, caring nothing for distant and ineffective disapproval, 
advanced into the unknown regions. The fur trade offered rich re- 
wards the adventurous and the unscrupulous. Nor, indeed, 
were these interests confined the colonists alone. 

Before 1763 the government had perceived the necessity regu- 
lating the Indian trade and had laid down the principle the fair 
purchase Indian lands. The harrowing the western frontiers 
Pontiac 1763 pointed moral. its previous western policy the 
government now added the feature boundary line enclosing 
temporary Indian reservation. Beyond this line settlements were 
prohibited. The proclamation which declared this policy was intended 
anticipate comprehensive plan administration, and general 
regulations regard the Indian trade. But though some regu- 
lations were established, while more than one plan was devised, and 
different policies were advocated, none was carried out. 
effect administrative officials America found themselves almost 
powerless control the situation with which they were faced. Traders 
and squatters alike defied regulations; and what regulations existed, 
while they failed protect the Indians, succeeded irritating the 
The inevitable westward movement continued, and the 
frontier remained dark and bloody ground. 1774 the final 
attempt the government solve the problem annexing the 
north-west area Quebec was swept away the revolutionary tide. 
any event complex problem admitted simple solution the 
unstable character English political life almost precluded any all. 
For ten years the problem strained the resources government and 
aggravated colonial discontent, irritating alike frontiersmen and 
speculative and financial interests the settled 

With these last the economic relations between mother country and 
colonies were almost bound engender friction. While Lecky held 


western policy and problems the two most important books are 
Carter’s early essay, Great Britain and the Illinois Country, 1763-1774 (Am. 
Hist. Assoc., Washington, 1910), and Alvord’s comprehensive The Missis- 
Valley British Politics vols., Cleveland, Clark, 1917), 
Volwiler, George and the Westward Movement, 1741-1782 1926), 
interesting biographical approach, and Alden, New West 
the Alleghanies before 1780 Bulletin the Univ. no. 
1899), and Coffin, Province Quebec and the early American Revolution 
no. 1896), were useful early studies. Quebec Act (Clarendon Press, 
1925) detailed account Coupland, challenged Chester Martin, 
Empire and Commonwealth (ibid., 1929). classic account the Pontiac war 
Parkman’s The Pontiac and the Indian War after the Conquest 
Canada (Macmillan Co., 1907). the diplomatic side there good 
book Phillips, West the Diplomacy the American Revolution 
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England’s commercial policy established real opposition 
interest between the mother country and her Beer believed 
that that policy worked almost much the advantage the colon. 
ists their disadvantage; and the authors the History 
Domestic and Foreign Commerce the United States, state categorically 
that the vigorous opposition the colonies was not due the thrott. 
probably true that had there been commercial restrictions the bulk 
colonial trade would still have remained with England, superior 
financial organisation the rest Europe. Possibly, too, the 
ment colonial manufactures would have been slight. Yet, 
ity, the colonists, developing country, were debtor community, 
faced with persistently unfavourable balance trade, constant 
shortage sound money, incredible currency confusion, and 
increasing multiplication debts. England did nothing alleviate 
this situation; the contrary, after 1763 her commercial policy 
tended intensify its difficulties. Moreover, the scheme imperial 
self-sufficiency the West Indian islands were cast for part they 
could only inadequately play. Insufficient sources supply the 
empire general, particular they failed provide enough and cheap 
enough sugar for that triangular trade which was the life blood 
the northern colonies. Consequently, while fundamentally their 
interests were the same, island and continental colonies engaged 
disastrous rivalry that rivalry the interests the latter appeared 
subordinated those the England’s commercial 
policy after 1763 spelt ruin New England’s merchants. 

notable that active opposition began the main with the 
merchants, and, primarily, with the New England (and Pennsylvania) 
merchants. The conservative nature their opposition, and the 
fundamental importance the activities mercantile groups the 
colonies, have been portrayed Schlesinger’s Colonial 
and the American 1763-1776. Equally interesting, though 
more difficult follow and less explored, were the activities similar 
groups The measures the illustrate the 
impact mercantile interests upon governmental policy. The West 
Indian and North American merchants combined force the 
the Stamp Act; the Free Port Bill was compromise between their 
opposing interests. 

Johnson, al. vols., Carnegie Inst. Washington, 1915), 108. 
commercial policy and economic problems see works cited History, pp. 
345, 346, 350. 

Some information the relationship island and continental colonies 
may found Pitman, op. cit.; Penson, The Colonial Agents the 
British West Indies (Univ. London Press, 1924); Ragatz, The Fall the 
Planter Class the British Caribbean, (New York, Century Co., 1928). 
There also rather slight work, McClellan, Smuggling the American 
Colonies the Outbreak the Revolution, with special reference the West Indies 
(New York, Moffat, Yard, 1912). Bryan Edwards, The History, Civil and 
Commercial, the British Colonies the West Indies vols., London, 1793) still 
remains, its way, 

Columbia Univ. Studies History, Economics and Public 
1918; Andrews, Boston Merchants and the Non-Importation 
Movement (Cambridge, Mass., John Wilson, 1917); Williamson, Credit 
Relations between Colonial and English Merchants the Century Univ. 
Iowa Studies the Social no. 1932). 

Some discussion group influences may found Hinkhouse, 
Preliminaries the American Revolution seen the English Press, 


(Columbia Univ. Studies no. 276, 1926), and Clark, British Opinion 
and the American Revolution (Yale Univ. Press, 1930). 
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1934] COLONIAL POLICY AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


deference such interests, clearly becoming increasing 
importance throughout the century, parliament might repeal, 
modify its acts. But remained sovereign. repeatedly asserted 
its title omnipotence and omnicompetence and, its practice harmon- 
ising with its theory, presented the colonists with fundamental issue. 
Few, England, save Camden Beckford, ventured question its 
all-embracing authority. But the colonists held different conception. 
They clung the traditions previous age. They thought 
terms natural rights and fundamental law. Thus, for example, 
though Chatham rights’’ was phrase, Mansfield 
nonsense, and Burke anathema, James Otis and other colonial 
leaders was battle-cry. English and colonial whiggism, indeed, 
shared little but name. Resenting the omnipotent claims novel 
authority, the colonists contended that sovereignty was limited 
law. The early colonial appeals higher law were, sure, 
law assumed embodied the British constitution. First they 
implied, not always very clearly very consistently, that the 
law nature and the British constitution there were things that 

could not do. Then, revising their arguments, they con- 
tended that parliamentary authority was usurpation. Only 
last resort they abandon their rights Englishmen appeal 
their rights men. The Declaration Independence, refusing 
admit parliament other than jurisdiction foreign our consti- 
tution, and unacknowledged our laws,” enshrined the theory 

Yet rebut the claims parliamentary absolutism was only 
part movement postulate them colonial assembly. John 
Adams might write that democratical despotism contradiction 
but had not the slightest desire see established this 
contradiction terms. has been well said that the American 
revolution was not merely struggle for home was also con- 
test who should rule home. Corresponding that obvious 
physiographical differentiation the colonies which marked off the 
plains from the tidewater and the piedmont, were equally 
obvious distinctions economic interests and political aspirations. 
was only rarely that the British government presented the mer- 
chants the coastal plain and the planters the tidewater issue 
which they could whole-heartedly combine. And the sectionalism 
which manifested itself the colonies large was also characteristic 
individual colonies, the form, for example, opposition up- 
country farmers merchant oligarchy, the hostility frontier 
backwoodsmen planter aristocracy. general the small farmers, 
the frontiersmen, the up-country people were the victims social and 
political discrimination. was thus natural that while continental 
politics should reveal clash economic interests side side with 
its History (Dodd, Mead Co., 1906); McIlwain, The American Revolution 
(The Macmillan Co., 1923), interpretation challenged 
Schuyler, Parliament and the British Empire (Columbia Univ. Press [Milford], 
1929). Mullett, Colonial Claims Home Rule, 1764-1775 Univ, 
Missouri no. 1927), and Fundamental Law and the American 
Revolution, 1760-1776 (Columbia Univ. Studies no. 385, 1933) analyse 
pamphlet material. great work Literary History the American 

ution, 1763-1783 vols., New York and London, 1897), unrivalled its 
way. Reference may also made Merriam, History American Political 


Theories (The Macmillan Co., 1903), and Wright, American Interpretations 
Natural Law (Harvard Univ. Press 1931). 
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distinct attitudes the question independence, state and local 
politics revealed certain social conflict between socially superior and 
politically and economically depressed sections. Not unnaturally the 
merchants who began early opposition England viewed with alarm 
its later and varied manifestations when radicals and mechanics” 
took hand. The revolution was consummated through 
uneasy alliance these various but, independence achieved, 
the struggle over the constitution was reveal the truer alignment 
large propertied interests against agrarian and democratic 
The Constitution was not meant establish 
despotism.” 
* * * * * * * 

The movement independence here sketched was not like the 
current swift-running stream. Rather rose like sudden tide 
from deep waters. was one John Adams’ favourite themes that 
revolution was consummated before the war began—in the minds and 
hearts the people; but are believe the sincerity the 
Novanglus Letters, himself, 1775, had wish for separation. 
Indeed what unity opposition was attained 1776 was the result 
slow endeavours and painful organisation and independence itself was 
finally achieved the expense the ruin emigration some third 
the colonial There much which still remains obscure. 
critical period,” 1770-1774, still requires more perfect eluci- 
dation are properly understand the conservative and radical 
forces. need know more about the relationship English and 
colonial merchants. Above all, the English side, such matters 
the relation trade politics, and the formulation policies, itis 
necessary supplement the work American scholarship. Professor 
Namier’s studies political life have pointed the way. 

HUMPHREYS. 


Van Tyne, The Loyalists the American Revolution (The Macmillan 
Co., 1902); Flick, Loyalism New York during the American Revolution 
Chapters the Economic History the Revolution (Duke Univ. Press, 1926). 
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History Political Thought. 1933. 335 pp. 
Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d. 

Some Makers the Modern Spirit. Symposium. Edited 
1933. 188 pp. Methuen. 6d. 


the fairest thing say Miss Doyle’s book that 
might easily have been better than is. The plan ambitious, 
embracing the whole history political thought from Plato Marx, 
but the right men and the right ideas are selected for discussion, and 
the whole Miss Doyle’s treatment large topics adequate 
her rather small space allows. The most absentee Spinoza, 
whose political ideas, especially brought into connection with some 
parts his are well worthy attention. But while the 
design and execution Miss Doyle’s book are commendable, the 
result marred many loose and headlong statements, some 
can only described blunders. 

mention few specimens, are told, for instance, that the 
conflict between the good man and the good citizen did not vitally 
The fact is, however, that, while this problem discussed some 
length the Politics, the there nothing about but one 
quite incidental remark. Theology, perhaps, beyond Miss Doyle’s 
horizon, but crediting St. Paul with the view that was 
dualistic being consisting two antagonistic elements, body and 
she wantonly turns the unfortunate apostle into complete 
Augustine, again, said have rejoiced the downfall Rome.” 
But did he? Figgis’s assertion that was always full the glory 
nearer the truth. point fact, Augustine did not 
even believe that Rome had fallen, but expected the imperial power 
recover from recent, from earlier, disasters. Passing the Middle 
Ages, Miss Doyle most uncritically couples together Siger Brabant 
and Roger Bacon, and then declares both that scepticism was 
almost their faith.” Siger, doubt, remains enigmatic figure, 
but far was Bacon from being (in any recognised sense the word) 
that call him fundamentalist would scarcely libel. 
Dante fares little better, for say that rejected the Church 
earth ludicrous travesty his position. Similarly, the implication 
(rather vague, true) that St. Thomas Aquinas knew Aristotle 
solely chiefly through Arabic translations current the Court 
Frederic not flattering Miss Doyle’s acquaintance with the 
subject. Nor does the trouble end with the Middle Ages. What 
meant the statement that Hobbes the divine right 
theory the government built the shifting sands private 
Are understand that this famous theory was 
product the Reformation, the private interpretation Scripture, 
the nonconformist conscience, something the kind? Nothing 
well further from the truth. 

Miss Doyle, fact, has attempted too much. Remarkably few 
are qualified speak with expert confidence about the whole 
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course political thought for twenty-three centuries, and present 
Miss Doyle clearly not one them. 

When converted into printed volume, series broadcast 
talks will naturally not provoke much detailed criticism. What 
get number lively sketches great men, whose lights burned 
various intervals through the seven centuries dividing Aquinas 
from Marx. present Aquinas maker the modern spirit” 
is, indeed, little audacious, but Father d’Arcy’s account 
one the ablest things the book. Mr. Woolf, perhaps, bangs 
Rousseau’s extremely hollow drum little loudly, and when Mr. Ivor 
Jennings confesses that all personalities (except Bentham) before 
1832 strike him alien, can only hope that not all modernists 
inhabit narrow and unimaginative world. Most the sketches 
are competent, temperate style, and more controversial than 
must expected. editor, Mr. Macmurray contributes essay 
the Modern Spirit, interlude and final summary. The essay 
well worth reading. Its main theme the contrast 
and culture,” the one having with the environment which 
live,” the other with itself and the way lived.” Thusa 
new civilisation, like our own with all its mechanical marvels, 
the death old culture, and this pretty much what Mr. Mac- 
murray believes happening now. does not, however, preach 
degeneracy and despair, for has hopes new culture which 
some day will put civilisation its proper place. 


Homer and Mycenae. (Handbooks Archao- 


logy.) 1933. xii 283 pp. maps and illustrations. Methuen. 


armed with the weapons the latest 
research, has boldly attacked fundamental difficulty literature and 
history and submitted the results the general reader. For this 
deserves thanks. His work sign that after much destructive work 
archzologists and literary experts seem definitely have reached some 
positive success clarifying some the contradictions and controversies 
that subject. Professor Nilsson begins with résumé the views 
his from the rest the book are extract his 
own, the following lines. The first basic problem besetting this 
subject is, who were the whose remains Schliemann 
first equated with those the Homer? Professor Nilsson 
joins the view to-day gaining ground that the Myceneans were invaders 
from the North who spoke tongue from which the later Arcadian 
Cypriot and dialects descended. The next question is, what 
the real connection between and Myceneans? They are the 
same, replies Nilsson, and great deal the culture 
the epics can only describe that the Myceneans. And 
yet much cannot. What the solution the discrepancy Professor 
Nilsson’s original contribution these studies lies finding the 
key comparative study epic technique among diverse peoples. 
The epic poem not essentially fixed composition, only the 
themes might fixed; more often the verses were made 
impromptu the reciter proceeded, combining free invention 
traditional lines with ready-made material one. this way verse, 
word-complexes and longer stretches, proved, have survived 
from Mycenean epics the speech even amid the 
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framework which the later rhapsodes composed! the same way 
descriptions unmistakably Mycenean elements have found their way 
into relatively late passages. lastly ask, what was Homer’s own 
relation the Myceneans depicts? Between them some centuries 
stand; Ionia several epic traditions have developed; there were 
the poems others too about Troy (indeed, too recently for noting, 
has been suggested that the poem Dictys Crete embodies 
version). But the vital innovation Homer—a 
thapsode Ionia the eighth century—was the delineation 
psychology his characters. 

This explanation the epic method has much commend it; 
only surprises that relatively much archzological consistency 
the Mycenean mise-en-scéne should have been preserved. Indeed 
Professor Nilsson has even identified new Mycenean aspects the 
social structure, the religion, the burial Patroclus. 

The book well illustrated. Its defects are that the style often 
and difficult follow, and the arguments sometimes 
beg the question. The use Hesiod, who his reference Arcturus 
dated the ninth-eighth century, the dating Homer whom 
presupposes, ignored. the chapter comparative epics 

ing from Iceland Malaysia, about many which know less 
than nothing, omits the great Indian epics, about which know 
good deal. And the unusual view that was only colonised 
700 B.c. needs more recommendation than Eduard Meyer, 1877. 


ZIMMERN. 1933. 525 pp. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


For nearly thirty years successive generations students have 
been recommended use Signor Ferrero’s Greatness and Decline 
Rome because its valuable chapters economic history, but have 
been given hint that the purely political sections were not trust- 
worthy. The part dealing with has now been reprinted, with 
slight abridgment, and the reader challenged consider particularly 
these very political chapters, for the volume claimed the preface 
“the anti-fascist, or, the anti-bolshevist history Julius 
and the exile its author from his native land lends special 
interest. Few historical legends have been more popular all ages 
than that the saviour-dictator, and was the nineteenth-century 
vogue for this guise that Ferrero’s work did much modify. 
Post-war Europe has proved happy hunting-ground for would-be 
despots, and there has been return fashion the great archetype, 
exemplified recent occasion when his statue was set Rimini 
the Duce’s order, and Italian paper commented that never 
has Cesar been living and present to-day, nineteen hundred and 
seventy-seven years after his death (quoted Septem- 
ber 1933). worth while for the biography-loving public have 
opportunity hearing the case for the prosecution, though, 
fairness, the reader should not fail pass the judicious summings- 
recently produced such authorities Professor Marsh 
(in his Founding the Roman Empire, 1927) and Professor 
Adcock (in volume the Cambridge Ancient History). 

Signor Ferrero attempts denial genius, but shows him 
nevertheless man who made mistakes. reminds his 
his frequently barbarous treatment the gallant Gauls, 
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his delay Egypt with its disastrous consequences, his for 
the Parthian expedition time when, ever, Rome needed 
presence her but sometimes does him less 
justice, the matter Ariovistus and the Helvetii, and his account 
political conditions Rome often misleading. The latter 
largely from the adoption the term democrats for the populares, 
with the obvious desire make this party more striking the modem 
imagination, and from the rather loose use the phrase 
without endeavouring make clear what 
qualified sense either can applied Rome the first century 
have indeed beware the very gifts the author which render 
this volume eminently readable and enjoyable—sometimes when 
come check good story discover its source late 
author like Cassius Dio and that grounds for its probability are 
found earlier records. With these provisos, this work will 
welcomed many who had not been able add the Greatness and 
Decline their libraries, for contains perhaps the best parts that 
voluminous history, and will for long remain one the most vivid 
pictures the age. Its original form general history gives more 
value than that pure biography; for though Cesar its central 
figure, the other great men the time, from Lucullus Lucretius, 
from Cicero Catullus, are given ample space, and 
denied place among the gods, there attempt give the Senate, 
the vote-selling public, more than their due. The volume, fact, 
gives little answer the question what was cure the disease from 
which Roman were suffering. thus ends leaving the reader 
suspense, which perhaps the best way pointing the moral 
the had destroyed, but had done little building when 
the Ides March overtook him. Signor Ferrero’s opinion the 
constructive work the period found the labours the 
petite bourgeoisie, among whom sees patient and often 
halting development infinite small social laying the solid 
foundations the new era the Roman empire. 

commentary the preoccupation both author and trans- 
lator with the international questions to-day, may note that 
attempt has been made correct the misprints the first English 
edition Greatness and Decline Rome, though Sir Stuart Jones 
listed nearly dozen the English Historical Review 763-766, 
1907). The index, also, leaves good deal desired. For example, 
there only one reference becomes friend 
the fact that one the most moving passages 
the book the description the siege Alesia. OLWEN 


1930. viii 268 pp. Rivingtons. 3s. 6d. 

The Story 1932. viii 216 pp. 
Blackie. 2s. 

The March Book VII, From Times the Present 
McDougall’s Educational Co. 3d. 

Survey English History. 1930. 267 pp. 
Harrap. 

The Master Craftsmen. 1933. vii 268 pp. 
Nelson. 6d. 


Any consideration number books intended for use schools 
saddening. Some authors are schoolmasters, fresh from the real 
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SMITH AND DICKINSON: INTRODUCTORY HISTORY 


giving classes boys living, accurate, and lasting picture 
some historical period. Others come from the irritating experience 
examining history for the School Certificate. All have their own 
remedy. This book, says the author, which now lay before you, 
just what required. facilitates the understanding difficult 

roblems; aids memory; awakens interest; and, above all, 
avoids certain very definite errors. interesting exercise 
imagination reconstruct the text-books used the boys whom the 
yarious authors have taught. One was full inaccuracies, another 
prejudice, and third was dull. every case the author, probably 
reacts against his particular bugbear book. But 
right blaming the text-book for his the 
book has produced any nearer the ideal text-book? there 
fact any such thing? The reviewer the opinion that there not. 

is, course, true that the text-book must not contain too many 
necessary that from time time fresh text-books should written 
and used that history taught the schools not too far bebind 
the history the historian. But the last resort the teacher 
who teaches, and good teacher can teach successfully with almost 
any text-book. Though this true, nevertheless the space allotted 
history the School time-table nowadays unavoidably and 
regrettably small, and therefore much has done the pupil 
home-work, the choice text-book primary importance. 

The books here reviewed fall into three classes the first and second 
are intended for small the third and fourth for the middle and 
upper school and the fifth somewhat different. 

Mr. Cecil Smith and Mr. Dickinson have produced most workman- 
like little book. They have written plain straightforward narrative 
beginning with Roman Britain and carrying down the Problems 
Peace.” They have introduced occasionally explanatory sections 
more advanced character for the master, but, these 
are very short, questionable whether they really fulfil their object. 
The book illustrated only maps. Miss Milroy’s The Story 
England, the other hand, contains some interesting because unusual 
illustrations, but the letterpress very slight. 

Both The March History and Survey English History could 
with confidence put into the hands elder boys. first particu- 
larly suitable for forms whose interest historical questions needs 
stimulation. divided into short sections, well labelled and 
easy understand, and profusely and admirably illustrated. 
also includes all those which are expected the schoolboy 
for Individual Study abound. book for form and very 
good book for the purpose. Mr. Salzman does not pander such 
weaknesses. writes first-rate book for the serious boy. should 
for good school certificate form and for any later stage. writes 
easily and well. aware most the changes point view 
modern historical research but does not overload his pages with its 
wearisome apparatus. Whenever obtainable reproduces portrait 
ofthe monarch. This book thoroughly 

book which should every school library. divided into 
two parts. the first part works out the gradual invention 
various tools Man from Pre-History Greece and Rome. The line 
drawings done the author himself add enormously the value 
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this section. Even non-mechanically-minded person like the 
viewer was able follow quite clearly the developments and 
these instruments. boy interested carpentry would 

uite enthralling. The second part carries the story the pro. 
duction material objects, especially sculptures and 
down the Renaissance, with one exciting excursion into quite 
times when the author describes the work Josiah Wedgwood. 
this part the illustrations, which are photographs such well-known 
objets d’art Ghiberti’s Bronze Doors (p. 213) Ghirlandaio’s Birth 
the Virgin (p. 230), are poorly reproduced. This bad fault, 
the illustrations are vital part the book. Otherwise good. 


and Stenton. (English Place-Name Society, volume 
1933. 311 pp. Cambridge University Press. 18s. net. 


THE tenth volume the English Place-Name Society shows several 
new features. the first place, its preparation illustrates the recent 
rapid development co-operative work. The editors and their 
helpers have been able rely upon the assistance the Northampton- 
shire Record Society and the Northamptonshire Education Committee. 
The former has enabled them make the Record Room the 
Society, with its collections local material, one the centres their 
study and secure the active co-operation Miss Joan Wake and 
others. The latter has arranged for them organised help from some 
200 the elementary and secondary schools the county the 
collecting and recording field-names they exist the present 
day.” obvious that arrangements this kind help those who give 
much those who take: they become the 
best sense, and right that, publication the Historical 
Association, should congratulate the Editors the Place-Name 
Society not only their success using local help this way, but 
also the service which they have done providing such rich 
opportunities fruitful historical work the people Northampton- 
shire, from the children the schools those who, with fine local 
patriotism and persistent faith, have organised the collection and 
study local records have deposited their own stores material. 
The effects this encouraging experience the county and elsewhere 
are sure far-reaching. 

one very important respect, the co-operation the Education 
Committee has helped the Editors widen the range their activities. 
are told that this the first Place-Name volume that attempts 
with any measure fullness deal with the field and other minor 
names not found the Ordnance Survey maps. The results are given 
detail pp. 259-289; and Dr. Mawer has driven their significance 
home paper published Historical Essays Honour James Tait. 
Closely related this new feature second, the inclusion this 
volume maps which illustrate the distribution place-name types, 
early Anglian, Scandinavian, and the elements specially 
woodland areas. 

Hence The Place-Names Northamptonshire, combining the results 
old and new experience, may said mark another stage the 
progress the study place-names. Inevitably, this implies still 
greater revelation the value the study students English 
history. Analysis the Northamptonshire names suggests that the 
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BARZUN THE FRENCH RACE 


Angles the Nene valley were among the earliest settlers the 
Midlands, and were cut off from the neighbouring settlements the 
Welland valley the forest later known Rockingham Forest, 
and from settlements the east the forest Bruneswald, which 
Hereward the Wake escaped, and which has now entirely disappeared, 
although the name Bromeswold, weald the man named 
Bran,” still found Leighton Bromeswold Huntingdonshire and 
Newton Bromeswold Northamptonshire. The Danes, keeping 
the whole east Watling Street, mingled with the Anglian population. 
the most interesting sections the Introduction shows how 
the Scandinavian place-names are displacements modifica- 
tions earlier English names, while, the other hand, the Chercheberie 
Domesday Book chance Anglicising generally prevailing 
Seandinavian type (Kirkby), and not survival lost Anglian one 
(p. xxii). The Shire came into existence the area embodied the 
Danish here army Hamtun, i.e. the central estate which the 
dues the were paid. The town Northampton appears 
the eve the Norman Conquest, Southampton 
(found 980), the town another Hamtunscir the South, and 
eonnected with its northern counterpart one the best-recorded 
lines medieval travel, the road through Brackley, Oxford, Abingdon, 
Newbury, Whitchurch and (p. xix). But there 
important distinction between Northampton and Southampton—a 
distinction which only the philologist could reveal us. They 
not mean the same thing. Whereas the northern Hamtun the 
“home-town,” the southern Hamtun the town the bend the 
hamm. 

The volumes the English Place-Name Society defy detailed 
review the non-specialist. They are books turned over again 
and again, savoured and sampled. They are full exciting 
scholarship and surprises. man who cared tramp about 
Northamptonshire with this particular volume his hand would see 
great deal our early history, scholar sees hidden manuscript 
revealed during the treatment palimpsest. nine cases out 
ten, ninety-nine out hundred, his intelligent guesses would 
wrong. Benefield, for example, where have smelt the beanfields, 
not Not all. The trisyllable should have warned 
us. “the open land Bera’s people,” occupied very early, 
probably isolated settlement, the old Rockingham Forest. 
And Brigstock, where once knew every house—how easy and 
comfortable its name sounds, obviously English. English 
indeed, but not obvious. The history Brick Meres,” are told, 
“probably provides the clue the interpretation this difficult 
name.” Apparently birch-tree And Kettering— 
surely there mystery about Kettering. is; for 
explanation this name can offered.’’ Let appropriate this 
phrase, for are all amateurs, all save dozen learned people. 
“No explanation this name can offered.” 


The French Race. Jacques Barzun. 1932. 275 pp. Columbia 
University Press. King.) 6d. 

1933. 520 pp. Paris: Les éditions Rieder. 16-50 fr. 
two books upon the French nation and its origins are very 
different scope and character. Dr. Barzun has taken his main 
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theme the controversy over the relative importance the 
and Latin elements the French people. shows the 
significance which has been attached the dispute the past 
the one side has argued that the free and conquering Franks were the 
ancestors the privileged nobility, and the conquered Gauls their 
natural dependents; while the other side has urged the true 
pendence the Tiers and the survival Roman-Gallic elements 


despite the inroads Germanic barbarians. The author does not 


give his own point view, but makes full analysis the arguments 
produced rival historians from the sixteenth the nineteenth 
century, and sums concluding that very roots French 
history since the sixteenth century have been buried deep under and 
around the issue and that “the scholarly issue was in. 
extricably fused with contemporary political problems.” con. 
siders that the controversy still unsettled and may brought 
more active life result the Great War. The book must have 
entailed vast amount reading, indeed its valuable bibliography 
shows. But perhaps the chief interest Mr. Barzun’s study 
prove how much the writing French history has been affected 
contemporary events and how difficult for even the most con- 
scientious historian escape the influence the spirit his age and 
the bias which his own political views create. 

The work Monsieur Seignobos seems show that these dangers 
can avoided, and that Frenchman can write, after 1918, national 
origins without stressing the Gallic rather than the Nordic element. 
his Histoire Sincére, Monsieur Seignobos has set himself exceed- 
ingly interesting but the same time exceedingly difficult task. 
Putting aside all old traditions and prejudices has endeavoured 
explain the evolution the French people from its earliest origins, 
and trace its story through the ages, only laying stress those 
historical events which have had permanent effects the develop- 
ment French society and French character. has produced 
most fascinating study, and book full suggestive ideas even 
also provocative criticism. starts full account the great 
mixture and variety races the country, and goes show 
how certain elements French society have been native origin, 
others introduced from abroad; especially from England and Italy. 
This means course great deal generalisation where generalisation 
particularly difficult. For Frenchman the north many 
ways very different from Frenchman the south, dweller the 
plains from peasant the mountains. Monsieur Seignobos, however, 
starts pointing out this difficulty, and showing how the great 
variety the nature the country has inevitably had great effects 
its inhabitants; whilst the absence real boundaries the east 
and north-east has meant more intermixture foreign peoples and 
more influence from war than might the case other countries. 
can therefore only give general view taking the whole France 
for the difficulty generalisation which awakes criticism 
For example, his masterly sketch the growth 
feudalism, one conscious that much the south the territorial 
relations are far less completely worked out, and the survival alodial 
property far more extensive than his description. (This, however, 
admits.) the account villenage and its disabilities, again, 
the fact the greater freedom the mountains and the power 
peasants over even their seigneurs modifies his picture; the seignorial 
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rights hunting sound though they were universally oppressive 
through the medieval period, whereas they were not really 
extreme much before the sixteenth century. The account the 
nobles and their lack interest their tenants seems leave out 
account the value their protection, and the fact that many the 
villages clustered round the castles order have refuge 
time trouble. speaking the Communes the English dominions 
not quite accurate say that the king always chose the mayor, 
for the constitution Rouen, where this was the case, was not copied 
everywhere, notably not Bordeaux, where till 1261 the mayor was 
elected official. These criticisms are course, however, almost 
all due the vast amount material which has had handled, 
and have some extent been forestalled the author’s own 
apology the introduction. 

There are many interesting questions raised the more important 
arguments the book. The author gives less value than usual 
the influence the Hundred Years’ War, and the work Joan 
Are the creator national spirit, for considers that local 

was still alone predominant. limits the known results 
the Crusades society the introduction hot baths and the 
wearing beards; minimises economic factors the development 
society, and thinks that they had far less importance before the 
growth capitalism and great industries; makes little the whole 
royal influence. All these questions are open discussion. 

There are many new and interesting suggestions all through the 
book. The importance the Renaissance widening class differences 
the introduction cultural distinctions one. Another the 
view that the sociable and conversational character the French 
was encouraged having live out doors much the little 
towns, owing the uncomfortable and airless houses; though surely 
that might said other towns besides those France. Monsieur 
Seignobos lays great stress the influence women all through 
French but perhaps stated rather than proved, and more 
upon the subject would welcome. The influence the Church, 
too, and the lasting effects Calvinism modern Protestantism 
France are dealt with rather slightly. would valuable also 
have further illustration the statement that the mass the nation 
the eighteenth century were more than usually pious and severe 
their morals. But the wonder that much matter has been 
condenséd into book this size without overweighting its pages, 
and the points that raises for thought and discussion make all 
the more interesting. 


The Baronial Plan Reform, 1258-1263. TREHARNE. 1932. 
448 pp. Manchester University Press. 17s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR TREHARNE explains that this book the expansion 
thesis presented the University Manchester exercise 
for doctorate. This shows two ways. the first place, the 
main part the book obviously written for people more learning 
than the author, who has tendency assume that all the literature 
the subject hitherto produced familiar his readers 
himself. This together with certain heaviness style, born 
apparently desire omit nothing, however trivial, that bears 
argument, makes the book difficult reading for the ordinary 
student. 
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the second place, the author has point view, which quite 
legitimate the writer thesis, but hardly historian. 
convinced that Simon Montfort was always right and the kin 
and his followers always wrong, and that the failure the baronia 
plans was due the fact that Montfort was more enlightened than 
his supporters, that his plans hit them many ways hard they 
hit the king. does not perhaps give due weight the fact that 
the drawing the various provisions, the king was represented 
ministers perhaps twice astute the barons, who may well 
have been responsible for the offensive clauses, using the ancient and 
unanswerable argument that what sauce for the goose sauce for 
the With this warning mind may follow the author 
with confidence that has done his utmost put the facts before us, 
bringing together with much skill all that has been written the 
subject and all that can added thereto from published and unpub- 
lished records and documents, and that when expresses opinion 
gives data for determining for ourselves whether his opinion 
right wrong. 

After preliminary chapter leading the conclusion that the 
king’s dire financial necessity was the barons’ opportunity, deals 
with the Provisions Oxford and shows that they were only intended 
lead the Provisions Westminster. discussing latter 
follows Dr. Jacob seeing the eyres the justices and their 
authority hear querele their principal immediate results. 
does not appear realise, however, that the hearing 
the justices had constitutional importance far greater than the mere 
change legal procedure. querela was primarily complaint 
against king’s officer. the days when there was justiciar such 
complaints were made him; but latterly the only method available 
was get the king’s own ear. The barons’ first demand was therefore 


for justiciar, and when the magnitude the task was seen 


much for one man, the provisions delegated the justices powers 
that had previously existed only the king himself. This view 
emphasised the fact, pointed out Mr. Treharne, that later 
the ordinary judges referred such complaints the king, whilst 
the justiciar his eyre dealt with all those that came before him. 

After careful examination the Provisions Westminster the 
author takes through the period when the king acted more less 
under the direction the barons, the time when was absolved 
the Pope from fulfilling his oath and threw off his leading-strings. 
This was enabled through the growing jealousy the barons 
towards their leader, especially the desertion the Earl Gloucester. 
unprejudiced observer may hazard the suggestion that constant 
meetings the council chamber may have persuaded the earl that 
Montfort’s ambitions were more vaulting than approved. This 
does not appear the author’s view. 

After period royal supremacy the Earl Gloucester died and 
the opposition looked again. explaining the reasons for this the 
author perhaps not sufficiently incisive; expects too much his 
readers. His suggestion that the Gloucester inheritance might with 
advantage have been restored the young heir before came age, 
incompatible with the ordinary custom the time. 

are left with the country the brink civil war. The story 
Lewes and Evesham and presumably the clearing afterwards 
are left for second volume. 
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One struck with the ingenuity with which the entries the 
rolls Chancery are assigned the two parties and introduced into 
their proper placesin Mr. Treharne, following good authority, 
anglicises many the surnames, but this very dangerous thing 
unless one able identify for certain the origin the name. 
write, for instance, Adam Newmarket reminds one learned 
scholar the last generation who wrote Roger the Dead Sea. 
Matthew Bezill, whose name occurs frequently throughout the book, 
should Matthias, whilst John Mansel, the hero the episode the 
prebend Fenton (p. 218) and subsequently (and consequently) 
ambassador Rome, was not the well-known provost Beverley 
and Treasurer York, but less distinguished relative and name- 
sake. The provost may have gone Rome this time, but all the 
references quoted the text refer the lesser man. only fair 
say that this misapprehension has real effect the general 
argument the book. 

conclusion, while thanking Mr. Treharne for his work, may 
suggest that if, putting aside his authorities and note-books, will 
begin his second volume, must well capable doing, with 
short, clear exposition the situation has his mind, will 
still further earn the gratitude students Stamp. 


The Lives the Popes the Middle Ages. Mar. 
Mann. Vols. 1929-1932. 513 456 346 491 
Kegan Paul. 15s. each volume. 
History the Popes. translated from the 
French the monks St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate. 1931. 
405 pp. Dent. 12s. 6d. 


THESE volumes form the concluding part the late Mgr. Mann’s 
Lives the Popes the Middle Ages, from the accession St. Gregory 
the Great 590 the year 1304, the threshold the Avignon period. 
Volume appeared 1902, and the author continued work for 
nearly thirty years, until his death 1928; these volumes have 
since his death, and the second half volume has 
had supplied Professor Hollnsteiner, the University 
Vienna. Mgr. Mann had hoped bring the work down 1417, 
where the work Pastor begins. important bear mind 
that this history the popes, not history the papacy 
institution. full biography each pope given, according 
uniform first short account the principal sources, original 
and then the pope’s early career; his relations with the 
Papal States, Sicily, the Empire, France, Great Britain, the Crusades, 
Missions, Religious Orders, the Universities, the patronage the arts, 
the creation cardinals. Within each section the treatment 
chronological. The sources used and quoted (often some length) 
are chiefly the series papal registers published the French School 
Athens and Rome, these, the calendars Potthast and 
Bliss; the great collections like Theiner, Raynaldus, Finke, and 
Rymer, some the English Bishops’ Registers, and Wilkins (the 
latter not perhaps the fullest extent); and various chronicles and 
biographies Muratori, the Monwmenta Historica, and the 
Series.” this elaborate documentation which the most 
valuable feature the work. 

The volumes under review cover the following pontificates, with 
certain predominant interests and problems: vol. xv, under Alex- 
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ander Urban (1261-4) and Clement (1265-8), the 
end the Hohenstaufen, and Sicily, relations with Henry III 
England, and the defence the Mendicants against secular 
under the saintly and peace-loving Gregory (1271-6), the 
Lyons (1274) and the temporary reunion between the Greeks and the 
Latins; vol. the short reigns Innocent Dominican (1276), 
Hadrian (1276), and John XXI the last skilled medicine 
and philosophy, and like Gerbert the subject legends; under 
Nicholas III (1277-80), good deal about the city Rome and the 
Curia, and the regulation Franciscan controversies under Martin 
and Honorius the struggle Anjou and Aragon 
for Sicily, and crusading vol. under Nicholas (1288-92), 
Franciscan, the missionary enterprises Persia, China and Abyssinia 
very properly occupy prominent place, though perhaps rather much 
space given the early history the missions; St. Celestine 
(1294), with the historical and constitutional problems his reign and 
abdication; vol. under Boniface VIII the climax 
the series, the Jubilee, relations with the Colonna, Philip IV, 
Edward the Scottish succession, Unam Sanctam, the sacrilege 
Anagni, and the pope’s character; and finally the brief epilogue 
Benedict XI, Dominican (1303-4). Two things that are impres- 
sive throughout are the importance the Mendicants, and the constant 
zeal for the Crusade, spite and failure. 

There are certain popular notions about the papacy that are slow 
die: one the romantic fallacy that consisted succession 
monsters and voluptuaries like John Alexander VI, varied 
perhaps occasional saint; another, that the aims and functions 
the papacy were principally political. the first point, here 
there very different picture fourteen popes fifty years, the 
whole rapid succession very old men, serious and pious, not very 
easily distinguishable the layman; only two, St. Celestine and 
Boniface VIII, are any way sensational even generally known. 

Mgr. Mann not successful dispelling the second notion, 
may partly due his method, writing history the popes, 
rather than the papacy, and the fact that began his work 
over thirty years ago, under the influence older, conventional 
idea history, chronological narrative political events. Hence 
there much about political negotiations and wars, and the more 
strictly ecclesiastical, constitutional side, though not any means 
ignored (e.g. the Curia, rather forced into the back- 
ground. Thus says some Kaltenbrunner’s documents: 
not much general interest extracted from them. 
They are for the most part concerned with the ordinary details 
church government” 163). Other documents show him 
[Boniface] appointing bishops, collectors tithes, granting dispensa- 
tions, etc., none which things need detain there 
remain treated this chapter the important relations between 
Edward and Boniface with regard Scotland, more space cannot 
here devoted the other relations between Winchelsey and the 
pope, and the further financial relations between Edward and the 
247). This surely rather distorted point view, 
and one that does less than justice the real work the papacy. 
true that the politics may closely connected with the pope’s 
moral jurisdiction, ratione peccati, with questions ecclesiastical 
administration and privilege (e.g. Clericis Laicos, and the régale), and 
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even with doctrine (e.g. Unam Sanctam); but, illa quae 
extrinsecus sunt, instantia mea quotidiana, sollicitudo omnium eccle- 
siarum.” The central and astonishing feature the papacy, that 
occupies far the greater part its correspondence, that distinguishes 
from all other powers, the thing which the efficiency slack- 
ness and will depend, precisely the care 
all the churches,” the direction the ordinary details church 
the minute administration that had deal with all 
persons, all places, all matters ecclesiastical, from matrimonial dis- 

ation the organisation crusade general council. What 
needed study the policy and development the papacy from 
this, the strictly ecclesiastical point view. 

would unfair blame Mgr. Mann for having chosen quite 
different method. has not exactly succeeded giving medieval 

uivalent Pastor’s work, has certainly supplied English readers 
with straightforward, well-documented account the popes, which 
will useful the teacher and the serious student, and also the 
reader; but the large scale, and the mass detail, 
which help make useful them will make rather formidable 
the beginner and the general reader hurry. the whole, 
Mgr. Mann confines himself narrative and quotation, with some 
comments, but with very little generalisation. makes attempt 
disguise his strong sympathies, for instance, with Boniface VIII; 
but, frankly explained the introduction volume has 
tried balance this frequent references and quotations authori- 
ties, that what both naturally and justly called the bias 
Catholic favour the Popes may the more readily 
index volume the whole work would have been laborious but 
useful 

Hayward gives history the 258 popes, from St. Peter 
Pius XI, single volume. Abbot Butler, who contributes 
introduction, seems justified claiming that Hayward has 
the whole succeeded his difficult task, and has given account 
the great institution that once true, sincere, objective and 
readable.” The book very largely based the solid Histoire 
générale the Abbé Mourret, and also Pastor’s History 
the Popes, and the author’s own work, dernier siécle Rome 
pontificale. Some the matter might have been more rigidly com- 
pressed the manner Encyclopedia article, even the 
Concise Dictionary National Biography this would have left more 
for major items like the Lateran Council 1215. And some- 
thing the way regular bibliography would have been preferable 
the scattered footnotes. There are few misprints, Odessa 
for Edessa,” 181. Books this type for some reason seem more 
impressive French than English; but the translation well 
done, and will make the book accessible beginners. 


There are few misprints, dates, xv. viii, Lit. Cantuar. 
ought refer the preface, not the text, the volume 248, 
the thirteenth century, even the documents use those terms (xv. 
The tirades Matthew Paris are taken rather too much heart (xv. 60, n.). 
seems unfair suppose that Edward was less sincere his wars than 
Boniface was his 237). 
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Studies English Trade the Fifteenth Century. Edited 
and Postan. Routledge. 1933. 435 pp. 
21s. 


THESE studies, are modestly told the editors, merely sample 
the field investigation the most neglected century English 
history. matter fact they far more than this. They treat 
very thoroughly some the more important branches English trade, 
and they lay down useful lines for further work. One solid achieve. 
ment the statistical tables the Enrolled Customs and Subsidy 
Accounts, which Prof. Gray provides introduction. 
also contributes the nearest approach general survey the opening 
chapter English foreign trade from 1446 1482 revealed the 
customs accounts. This valuable and interesting analysis 
mass information presenting great difficulties 
All the studies are written with zest and enthusiasm, which are 
natural pioneers who have found themselves well rewarded for their 
enterprise. 

the second chapter Prof. Power deals with the export wool, 
which four-fifths was now concentrated the hands the Staplers. 
She traces with much picturesque detail the technique the trade, 
from the collection the wool the Cotswolds and elsewhere its 
sale Calais and the arrangements for payment the great fairs 
Flanders and the Netherlands. passing, she gives account 
the Woolpackers, still-surviving guild, whose early history very 
little has hitherto been known, and describing the various financial 
arrangements, adds much new and valuable information what Mr. 
Postan has already told about the extensive use credit medieval 
trade. previous studies, one notes Miss Power’s sensitive- 
ness the beauty medieval building and the varied charm the 
English scene. 

Mr. Postan’s section the relations between the Hanse and the 
English merchants and government drawn from wide variety 
sources, including the researches foreign scholars. The triumph 
the Hanseatics and the virtual expulsion the English from the 
Baltic were mainly due, his opinion, lack consistent national 
policy, the encouragement piracy greedy magnates and out 
the Privy Council, and the general bankruptcy and disintegration 
Lancastrian government. Mr. Postan, like Miss Power, brings home 
the intricate organisation and the modern methods medieval 
business, which its higher strata was very different from the con- 
ventional picture vagrant traders, travelling with their goods 
foreign markets and bringing home return cargoes. This notable 

chapter and deserving close study. 

The remaining studies are largely based thesis-work and give 
evidence the same careful and wide research. Especially interesting 
Miss Carus Wilson’s story the Iceland trade, which she makes 
good use the unpublished records King’s Lynn, Hull, Ipswich and 
Bristol. remarkable record enterprise both the part the 
merchants who carried general cargoes exchange for salt-fish, and 
the fishermen who sailed from many East-coast ports doggers 
tons burden and gained practical monopoly the Iceland 
fishing industry. Her chapter Bristol, which covers far more than 
the Overseas Trade its title, another interesting and original 
piece work. For Dr. Thrupp’s study the Grocers London 
distributive trade, the information contained the City records 
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has been industriously collected and supplemented the records 
the Company and other sources. She discusses how far the several 
trades London were segregated within the limits the Companies, 
and comes the conclusion that the division function was not 
such extremes seriously interfere with the liberty 
the individual. long remained active supporter his 
Company, merchant was free undertake any form enterprise 
pleased. Nevertheless, customers had natural trust specialists 
and some per cent. the grocers’ trade was actually goods then 
classed grocery. This essay model clear thinking. the 
last chapter Dr. Haward treats the relations between the government 
and the Staple merchants and attempts discover how far the sym- 
pathies the trading classes were engaged the political and dynastic 
struggles the time. She finds, did Miss Peake some years 
ago noteworthy thesis London and the Wars the Roses,” 
that the merchant class was deeply absorbed its own interests and 
politically opportunist. 

Two reflections occur one. The index Miss Doris Leech 
good within its limits that one feels she should have been urged take 
more generous allowance space. Secondly, would not have 
been better represent the medieval letter thorn its real 
equivalent, than The use the latter leads startling 


The European Nations the West Indies, 1493-1688. 


students Anglo-Spanish relations the eighteenth century 
are familiar with the Asiento, the armada carrera las Indias, 
the log-wood cutters Honduras Bay, and the problem the freedom 
the western seas. Anyone who wishes understand the origin 
and the real significance these terms, together with the causes 
their prominence, will well study Professor Newton’s instructive 
volume, which fits the story West Indian development into the 
framework European history down the end the seventeenth 
century. The story breaks naturally into certain well-defined epochs. 

(1) Between 1492 and 1523 the foundations were laid that 
monopoly Caribbean waters which was long claimed Spain. 
was based the outset upon the discoveries Columbus, the bulls 
Pope Alexander VI, and the Treaty Tordesillas with Portugal. 
For thirty years this monopoly was uncontested. (2) From 1523 
1559 the Spanish monopoly was attacked and weakened the 
successive wars with Francis and Henry France. The French 
were the first discover that the West Indies were the Achilles’ heel 
Spain, and that was easier and cheaper intercept blockade 
the bullion-carrying ships from Nombre Dios Vera Cruz than 
fight the formidable Spanish infantry the mainland Europe. 
was meet this danger that Spain was forced concentrate their 
trade the port Seville and protect convoying armadas. 
(3) After 1559, when France was distracted the wars religion, 
England emerged the most formidable enemy Spain, and the 
exploits Hawkins, Drake and others the West Indies drove home 
the lesson which France had learnt and taught. And the English 
sailors were more formidable than the French because they fought 
for commercial well political aims. When the rebellious Dutch 
the struggle, the mercantile monopoly Spain was 
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end, though they resolutely refused admit any formal treaty, 
(4) the first half the seventeenth century Spain was involved 
the Thirty Years’ War and renewed war with Holland after 
the expiry the twelve years’ truce 1609. These wars, which 
were not closed till 1659, broke the Spanish monopoly occupation 
and settlement, that trade had been broken before. Spain stil] 
held the larger islands the West Indies, but Dutch, French, and 
English had acquired bases from which further gains could made, 
(5) The later years the seventeenth century, from 1660 1688, 
which date Professor Newton’s survey stops, are chaotic period 
the West Indies. The wars between her former enemies, England 
against Holland and France and France and England against 
Holland (1672-4), ought have given Spain chance recovering 
some her losses, but they only served prove that, under the last 
and feeblest her Habsburg kings, her sun was set.” The con- 
fusion Europe turned the profit, not Spain, but the famous 
Buccaneers, whose heyday placed Mr. Newton the years 
1665-71. Spanish weakness was intensified the growing ascendancy 
France under Louis XIV. face this powerful and encroaching 
enemy Spain had bid for the support English and Dutch 
concessions which were humiliating Castilian pride. The major 
profit these concessions fell England the treaties 1667 and 
1670. Inthe latter treaty Spain for the first time formally abandoned 
her pretension exclusive rights the Indies virtue her prior 
discovery (p. 335). 

Mr. Newton has illustrated the growing partition the West 
Indies series attractive maps, and has placed his readers 
under obligation excellent index. would have increased 
this obligation had added bibliography. 


Italy and the Reformation 1550. Brown. 1933. vii 324 pp. 
Basil Blackwell. 18s. 


history the Reformation Italy has often attracted the 
attention scholars, but has seldom been envisaged without 
Protestant anti-Protestant bias; and among Mr. Brown’s 
principal merits keep unprejudiced and scholarly outlook 
throughout his work. 

gives summary and geographically ordered account 
those isolated manifestations reforming activities that have been 
pointed out earlier investigators, and his account appears well 
informed and reliable; but does not seem probe deep enough 
into the facts which has assembled, and thus rests satisfied with 
building his conclusion out remarks which are drawn from other 
books. Likewise his introductory chapters seem merely touch 
upon the fringe his subject. This book the outcome doctorate 
thesis the preparation which has doubt entailed some archivistic 
research Italy, but its information mainly based printed 
sources, and particularly German works, writing about which 
Mr. Brown waxes enthusiastic. His enthusiasm well justified 
comparison with the inadequacy the works written other languages 
this subject, but tends bring into relief his own deficient 
information about Italian works. would easy point out more 
recent works some the men with whom deals (the names 
Volpe, Viora, Charbonnel, etc., not occur his bibliography), 
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and there are articles such Rossi’s aneddoto della storia della 
Riforma Venezia, Scritti critica letteraria (vol. 191 ff.) and 
Francesco Negri sua tragedia, Giornale storico 
della letteratura italiana 1916, 265 ff. and 108 which 
would have probably induced him modify his remarks the 
diffusion reformed ideas among other social strata than the learned 
classes Italy. regretted that dealing with subject 
this kind has generally restricted himself factual account 
disjointed episodes without attempting new evaluation the effect 
which the impact the Reformation had upon Renaissance Italy, 
for the juxtaposition number contradictory opinions which 
have been expressed other scholars scarcely illuminating; and 
more care should taken distinguishing between Reformation and 
the introduction Mr. Brown touches upon 
earlier heretical movements Italy, but concentrates his attention 
upon Arnold Brescia (about whom Mr. Greenaway’s work not 
mentioned see History, April 1933, 83), upon Marsilius Padua 
and upon the Vaudois. There scarcely word about the widespread 
agitations the Patarinic period, about Joachimism, What 
know about Arnold’s views amounts very little, and Mr. Brown’s 
attempt connect the echoes the Reformation Brescia with 
say the least unconvincing. the contrary, more 
have been made the Averrhoistic tendencies among philosophers 
and scientists, more also the daring speculations Renaissance 
notably Valla’s. 

There unwelcome crop misprints Italian words and names, 
which, reason the general accuracy the printing, might 
thought significant; and regretted that Mr. Brown, 
who has evidently worked with zeal and industry his thesis, should 
not have fully recast provide that exhaustive work this 
subject that still desired. Works scholarship, distinct 
from works divulgation, should not aim filling gap the 
literature any one language; they must aim geographically 
unqualified perfection. Scholarship knows boundaries, Dante 
felt when writing: solis astrorumque specula ubique con- 
spiciam? nonne dulcissimas veritates potero speculari ubique sub 


Queen England. 1933. 336 pp. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

The Armada. Lorna Rea. 1933. 175 pp. Peter Davies, 
Occasions.” 

The Spanish Marriage, 1554. HELEN 1933. 175 pp. 
Peter Davies, Great Occasions.” 

three books, designed apparently for the general 
suggest that that insubstantial and stimulant-loving Mrs. 
infinitesimal capacity for absorbing facts about any subject, 
and infinite capacity for listening writer’s opinions thereupon. 
(or she) abhors references, though finds appended list 
requires opinions upon events, not 
account them. history emasculated make general 
holiday. Mr. Waldman, for example, fills 373 pages with 
data sufficient foranessay. can expend nearly three thousand 
words upon the religious settlement without mentioning 
the Aets Supremacy and Uniformity Archbishops Heath and 
No. 
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Parker. His book, short, gives his views about Elizabeth, but 
not the materials which might check them form our 
Nor are his views always beyond criticism. seems defiance 
chronology make the conclusion peace with France 1559 
wait upon the settlement religion (p. 41). hardly credible 
that Elizabeth was once Macchiavellian and clairvoyant 
send Darnley Scotland with the deliberate intention inducing 
Mary marry him and ruin herself (p. 143)—a stratagem which sorts 
ill with the friendly attitude ascribed Elizabeth little later 168), 
The financial side Leicester’s government the Netherlands 
ignored (pp. 298-9), and Alengon’s death antedated two months 
(p. 293). Finally may noted that this life Elizabeth reality 
only with two-thirds her reign. 

Rea’s book does not carry the story much farther, for says 
little the consequences the Armada’s defeat. The account the 
fighting reasonably accurate and clear, but preceded 
inadequate and misleading sketch the growth Anglo-Spanish 
hostility. There are also several errors fact. Philip described 
Emperor (p. 18); the English navy said have 
been reorganised 1583 the Peace Commission which found 
sitting Flushing (recte Bourbourg) five years later, though nothing 
said the negotiations (pp. 43, 49); the Spanish Inquisition put 
into Jesuit hands (p. 18); and Philip’s viceroy Portugal, the 
Archduke Albert, twice appears Cardinal Vivey (pp. 61, 66). 

Miss Simpson’s book the whole the most accurate the three, 
well being lively and sympathetic its account Mary 
life. The great occasion 1554, however, occupies rather small 
place, for out 170 pages, 110 have gone before the marriage-contract 
signed and the bridegroom does not reach England until 146. 
The Marian religious persecution not mentioned and nothing said 
the disastrous war into which Philip dragged his wife and her 
ing subjects. Nowhere the name Calais graven upon these pages 


Documents concerning English Voyages the Spanish Main, 1569- 
Spanish Documents selected from the Archives the Indies 
Seville; English Accounts, Sir Francis Drake Revived,” 
and others, reprinted. (Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, vol. 
1932. 348 pp. The Society (Quar- 
itch). 27s. 


Spanish documents this collection are not offered the 
original, but only translation, and have access the originals 
the translation cannot subjected scrutiny. The priori indica- 
tions suggest that may accepted with confidence. The difficulty 
identifying place and personal names Spanish archives points 
gap our linguistic studies; for just sailor’s Spanish gives 
sailors’ English, with Plamua, Falmua, Isla Duy, Artamisa (Plymouth, 
Falmouth, Isle Wight, Thames), and Draque, Aquines (Drake, 
Hawkins), fairly well-established equivalences. pleasant that 
the authoress should use the Spanish Main consistently for what 
the Spaniards called Tierra Firma, and not, dictionary deceit- 
fully avers, high the preface the authoress remarks 
that she looks these new documents less achievement than 
pointer the services the Archives the Indies may render 
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English history. this aspect, the fruit her researches 
establish the veracity “Sir Francis Drake showing 
the same sequence events from different angle. The documents 
leave still conjecture what Drake was doing after San Juan 
Ulua, and not pretend solve all riddles. interesting that 
during this period (1569-72) Drake does not stand out from other 
pirates separate personality Spanish eyes, though his raids 
were close vital artery the empire that responsible persons 
thought Panama might have abandoned, with the contingent 
Peru. Yet for its adequate protection they ask for more 
than couple cruisers. The supplementary information given 
these documents highly interesting. Nombre Dios 1572, 
Drake retired the moment when Spanish resistance was about 
made good, and the Spanish documents claim victory. And 
Panama lacked hinterland. the remarkable Discurso del capitan 
Draque Juan Castellanos the muster the Colombian colonists 
defend avenge Cartagena 1586 impressive record that 
warns not set too high value Drake’s brilliant coups. 
warning seems have been sufficient make Spanish authorities 
take forethought, but there was danger their hold the main- 
land. Against the successes Drake, too, these documents show 
must debit the tragedies Oxenham, Noble, Barker, and others 
that breed. ENTWISTLE. 


Etats Bretagne 1661 1789. 825 pp. fr.; Les Sources 
des Etats Bretagne. 100 pp. Par ARMAND 
REBILLON. 1932. Paris: Auguste Picard; Rennes Plihon. 


Estates Brittany showed more tenacious life than any 
other the provincial estates old France. They appear have 
met for the first time 1352, but they were not known Estates 
until 1408. Thus they took shape the last century Breton 
independence. They did not then differ appreciably from other 
provincial estates. Convoked the dukes the readiest means 
raising money, they gained only imperfect financial control. But 
little really known about them before the reunion Brittany with 
France when they had attained definite organisation 
they represented only small part the people. The number 
towns represented was fixed after long variation 42, but each town 
was represented its chief magistrate, the mayor procureur syndic. 
The clerical estate consisted the bishops, the abbots and proctor 
from each chapter. But every gentleman was member the second 
estate. All the nobility was interested the Estates and zealous 
support their claims. This gave the Estates unusual vigour, but 
also made them exclusive advocates noble privilege. 

The relation the Estates the crown was never settled the 
satisfaction both parties. The Estates had practically legislative 
power, but they professed themselves guardians Breton custom, 
and far entitled dispute royal edicts. They did not deny 
many words the king’s right tax, but strove hamper various 
ways. The taxes most productive the rest the kingdom, the 
taille and the gabelle, were never levied Brittany. Brittany had 
and kept the end financial system its own. successor 
the dukes, the king levied direct tax known the fouage and tax 
alcoholic liquors known the impét billot. But how about 
new taxes? The capitation and the twentieths imposed Louis XIV 
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his distress and intended paid all classes were naturally 
distasteful the Breton nobles. The Estates waged long 
compound for these taxes, which would then assessed and 
lected their own officials. the same time they strove gain 
the largest possible share the administration the province. But 
the nobles worked exclusively the interest their own order 
that the third estate took little part, and when the end came the Estates 
Brittany fell easily any other institution old France. Pro. 
fessor Rebillon has traced these constitutional struggles with diligence 
beyond all praise, but with minuteness sometimes fatiguing. Where 
there was much repetition the facts, more summary treatment 
might have been preferable. The bibliographical pamphlet 100 
pages which accompanies his stout volume shows how thoroughly 
the sources have been ransacked. 


English Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes Tillotson: Study its 
Literary Aspects. MITCHELL. 1932. xii 
516 pp. 

The Pretenders from the Sermons, ete. from Tracts 
and Winchester Chapter Library, illumined the 
1933. xi-+ 140 pp. Cambridge: Heffer. 6d. 


Dr. Owst’s Preaching Medieval England appeared 
1926, the sermon seems have attracted more attention both 
possible historical source and also important element the 
development literature. The devotion scholars who have pored 
over thousands sermons manuscript print, fill some 
the gaps our knowledge and understanding English medieval 
life, life during the Reformation and the century that followed, 
altogether admirable. Mr. Owst followed his first volume with 
and Pulpit Medieval England year, and promises 
third volume when the leisure needed complete great task 
found. 1928 American student, Miss Caroline Richardson, 
gave study English Preachers and Preaching between the 
years 1640 and 1670, relating their lives and sermons the secular 
interests that and now have survey English 
preaching the seventeenth century fully documented Mr. 
Owst’s work for the Middle Ages, though Mr. Fraser Mitchell was 
able use printed texts rather than manuscripts for his sources. 

must said once that the sermon more consequence 
for literary history than for political history, since the preacher tends 
refer contemporary events indirect allusion when con- 
descends speak them all; but the development our 
literature the sermon played much more important part than has 
yet been recognised. Its social importance the seventeenth century 
has never been denied. Mr. Mitchell goes far say that 
time the world’s history has preaching played important and 
disproportionate part political and social life did England 
during the decade 1645-1655.” Before the Commonwealth period, 
however, and even afterwards, preaching was much more than Sun- 
day’s religious meditation; was once the popular press and the 
system the age. said Davenant, are 
Tetrarchs Time, which they command the fourth Division, for 
less the Sabbaths and Daies Saints amount; and during 
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these daies spiritual triumph Pulpits are Thrones, and the people 
oblig’d open their 

Mr. Mitchell traces the changes style from the witty preach- 
ing Andrewes and the metaphysical sermons Donne, through 
the Biblical adornments the Puritans, the luscious eloquence 
Jeremy Taylor and the erudite allusiveness the Cambridge Platonists, 
the virile and simpler modern style Burnet, Barrow and Tillotson. 
Perhaps Donne should open this chapter, for was giant the 
Renaissance. The Puritans tended avoid ornaments their dis- 
courses, they did worship, yet they had elaborations their 
own and found subtle Biblical illustrations the relief that Anglo- 
Catholic preachers found patristic quotations. After the Restora- 
tion, the simpler Nonconformist preaching, helped the tendency 
good sense encouraged the Court and the Royal Society, reacted 
the Anglican pulpit develop the serviceable but attractive prose 
Tillotson. Mr. Mitchell will not admit any the non-Anglican 
preachers the position great stylists, unless Baxter the excep- 
tion. Barrow described “the one great orator produced 
England before Burke, South greatest the Restoration 
preachers,” and Mark Frank, rather than Andrewes, the fairest 
star the constellation the preachers.” Sir Charles Firth 
sums the tendency, footnote quoted from unpublished 
paper, saying, the simplification English prose was the result 
general movement which manifested itself every branch 
literature, the prose Dryden and Temple well that Tillot- 
son.” Mr. Mitchell has given thorough survey his subject, 
full illustrations, and adds invaluable bibliography 
pages, with very complete index. 

Miss Goodman’s Pretenders from the Pulpit very different 
study. the Winchester Chapter Library are nineteen volumes 
Tracts, Scarce and Curious, that were the property Edmund Pyle, 
who familiar some from the Royal Chaplain 
edited Albert Hartshorne 1905. Pyle was typical eighteenth- 
century divine; but evidently made interesting collection 
Tracts, though his volumes consist largely sermons. Miss Goodman 
has extracted from them references the risings 1715 and 1745 
and the Layer plot 1722, and has written her own account 
“the tale the preface. The book dedicated 


London Merchant, 1695-1714. Lucy 1933. 
vii+ Milford. 10s. 


the history trade and finance during the eighteenth century 
comparatively little known, but much knowable. Hitherto, 
however, our economic historians have devoted their labours mainly 
the history mechanical inventions and other changes the processes 
manufacture. The huge development British trade and 
British financial technique during the period has been surprisingly 
neglected. hoped that Miss Sutherland’s book sign that 
unhappy state things will not suffered continue much 
longer. study William Braund, merchant whose activities, 
not the first importance, were least widespread and, according 
Miss Sutherland, typical. some lucky chance good part 
Braund’s papers are extant, and their present owner, Mr. Russell, 
has generously placed them Miss Sutherland’s disposal. 
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William Braund was man considerable acumen. Starting life 
with fair amount capital, laid out judiciously and died rich, 
had finger good many pies. exported woollens 
imported bullion from that engaged largely 
marine insurance; was closely connected with the East India 
shipping interest. all these subjects his papers, spite some 
unfortunate gaps, shed good deal light. skilful use them 
Miss Sutherland has been able construct valuable account his 
various activities. But this not all that she has done. With the 
aid these and other sources she has given general sketch the 
state marine insurance and the East India shipping interest 
the mid-eighteenth century. Yet, while will grateful her for 
doing, the average reader will more than once find himself puzzled 
Miss Sutherland’s language. Her style indeed, far from being 
obscure, generally very lucid. But she uses several technical terms 
which cannot familiar the majority her readers. Granted that 
this unavoidable, she would have made matters great deal easier 
for them had she explained those terms. is, they will often 
require consult Postlethwayt’s Dictionary Commerce, some 
such book reference, order understand her. But books this 
kind are not found every 

That, however, minor criticism. all the essentials Miss 
Sutherland’s book not only useful but good. When few more 
studies the same kind have been produced, will length possible 
write that treatise the general commercial and financial technique 
the eighteenth century, the absence which now regrettable, 
Miss Sutherland has already added much our knowledge; let 
hope she will add yet more the near future. 


The Colonial Background the American Revolution. 
Revised edition. 1931. 220 pp. Yale 
versity Press (Milford). 6d. 

Essays Colonial History. students Charles Andrews. 
xvi 345 pp. 1931. Yale University Press (Milford). 22s. 6d. 

Royal Government America. 1930. xii 490 
Yale University Press (Milford). 21s. 

Admiralty Jurisdiction the Seventeenth Century. HELEN 
Crump (now Mrs. Neill Wright). 1931. 200 pp. Long- 
mans. 


hardly possible exaggerate the part which has been played 
Professor Andrews introducing into the study American 
Colonial history the virtues fair play and sense proportion. 
him chiefly the recognition that the British colonial system before 
the American Revolution must judged whole, taking into account 
all its parts, not merely the continental colonies; and that must 
judged colonial system, not shameful and inadequate prelude 
the American Revolution itself. For this reason for other, 
professional historians and laymen well will welcome the revised 
edition his Colonial Background the American Revolution—a classic 
common sense, broad-mindedness and historical perspective, unin- 
fluenced alike patriotic myth and the modern (or lately modern) 

further point, though small one, that Miss Sutherland makes much 


use the annoying reference op. cit. Since she gives bibliography, the reader 
put some trouble track down the titles her sources. 
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for One may disagree with Mr. Andrews some 
ints; but his essay remains great book, and the book read 
those who have only time read one two books the subject. 

Some the qualities Mr. Andrews himself are reflected the 
essays presented him his pupils upon his retirement, though none 
them approaches him clarity distinction style. Naturally, 
moreover, one essay particular subject can reflect that uni- 
which another Mr. Andrews’ greatest gifts. But taken 
together they cover wide field, which has the great merit not 
becoming too wide. The bewildering variety the essays which are 
generally gathered together into Festschrift generally responsible 
for the discouraging pepper-and-salt appearance which renders that 
work repulsive and difficult use. But the editors 
this volume have deliberately restricted their choice the field 
history, even the cost excluding some Mr. Andrews’ 
most eminent pupils. The sacrifice has been worth while, for the result 
some approach unity. Even so, generally happens these 
cases, nobody would qualified review all the articles this volume 
except the distinguished scholar whom they are dedicated. the 
present reviewer those Professor Gould the rise Baltimore, 
Professor Pitman the financing West India plantations, and 
Professor Bond the political ideals the Old North-West are the 
most illuminating and satisfactory; but probably only his ignor- 
ance the subject that prevents him from properly appreciating the 
massive and complicated exegesis Dr. Viola Barnes land tenure 
the Colonial Charters. Mr. Labaree definitely below form, and 
one two the other essays are subjects too trivial deserve 
extended treatment. 

Mr. Labaree’s survey Royal Government America remarkably 
complete, and gives due weight, perhaps for the first time, the con- 
stitutional developments the West India colonies, some which— 
notably those Jamaica the first importance 
Colonial history general. Some old-fashioned errors are exploded 
for good and all Mr. Labaree—his treatment the salaries ques- 
tion, and his estimate its real importance, will eye-opener for 
those who write the control salaries was the most effective 
weapon possessed all Assemblies against all Governors. This book 
is, course, only administrative history, with the limits adminis- 
trative history but sane judgment the workableness the colonial 
administrative system the first importance, especially view 
the way which the American Revolution sometimes treated, 
arose out nothing 1763. Mr. Labaree does not try point the 
moral too obviously make all roads lead the American Revolu- 
tion, and very fair the intentions and methods the British 
Government. But does succeed showing how the system, 
royal system, controlled the executive England, was breaking 
down and how the belated interference Parliament after 1763, 
which led directly the Revolution, was called for that breakdown. 
Mr. Labaree has written very readable book, and safe say that, 
least until have many more private documents bearing this 
subject, his treatment definitive. 

The scope Dr. Crump’s work necessarily much more limited. 
She deals successfully with subject which the documentary 
material scarce and dispersed, that provides hints rather than 
evidences (but might she not have looked more closely into the Jenkins 
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subject, too, rather miscellaneous character, the 
Vice-Admiralty jurisdiction its early days and the Vice-Admiralty 
courts had two different functions—prize cases, and cases under the 
Acts Trade. The most important part her task was explain 
why Vice-Admiralty Courts ever got themselves established all 
the colonies, and why they were used cases under the Acts Trade, 
She supplies coherent and, far the scarcity evidence will 
allow her, convincing answer these questions. But perhaps the 
chief importance the book that necessary preface the book 
which hoped Mrs. Wright may write later the Vice. 
Admiralty Courts the eighteenth century. RICHARD 


The Letters and Journals Samuel Marsden, 1765-1838. Edited 
1932. 580 pp. Dunedin: Coulls Somerville 
Wilkie and Reed, for the University Otago. 2s, 

Sydney: Angus and Robertson (Australian Book Co., 16, 
Farringdon Avenue, E.C.). 7s. 6d. 


edition the Letters and Journals the 
founder the New Zealand mission the Church Missionary Society 
work real importance the student colonial history, and 
the history New Zealand particular for Samuel Marsden was 
ordinary man. conceived the idea mission the Maoris 
soon after his arrival New South 1794, although New South 
Wales itself had then only been founded for some half-dozen years; 
visited England 1807 impress the Church Missionary Society 
with the importance the project inaugurated the mission 1814; 
and watched over with paternal care until his death 1838. 
was means narrow his view the scope missionary 
work, and was interested the education and industrial training the 
Maoris well the saving their souls. had not little 


the objective spirit the modern scientific could 


among them the cabin,” wrote fellow traveller, their 
intolerable stench, and beholding their filthy habits, with much 
composure had been the midst the most elegant circle 
The Maoris appreciated his courage and his devotion 
their welfare quickly won, and all his life retained, their confidence. 
One gets the impression reading these journals that sometimes they 
told him what they thought would like hear; but the course 
events sufficient testimony the fact that his influence over them 
was real and not merely apparent. 

Mr. Elder touches the introduction Marsden’s early life, 
correcting some mistakes that have passed current, and also upon his 
life New South Wales—which indeed might with advantage have 
described rather more fully. The journals, which are reality reports 
written for the Church Missionary Society, are, however, solely con- 
cerned with the visits New Zealand and they make the bulk 
the book. Marsden visited New Zealand seven times and there are 
journals, printed here from originals copies the Hocken Library, 
Dunedin, relating five these visits, and letters relating the other 
two. Much the material, though means the whole, was printed 
the time the Church Missionary Register, but modern critical 
edition was well worth undertaking, and the Professor History 
the University Otago, which has the Hocken Library other valu- 
able MSS. bearing the subject, was eminently fitted undertake 
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the task. The editorial work was begun the late Dr. Hocken, the 
founder the and the presence more than one editorial 
hand perhaps accounts for the fact that the accessory material some- 
times rather curiously arranged. general, however, the work 
has been quite admirably done there not place-name and 
hardly Maori chief but has been identified, spite the eccentrici- 
ties Marsden’s spelling—the modern spelling Maori due the 
mission, but Marsden never accustomed himself it. addition 
notes there are some useful maps and many interesting 
colour. The journals may not make any large 
and novel contributions historical but they are the 
greatest value picture Maori life the generation preceding 
the sovereignty Great Britain, when the Maori was 
the cross-roads between the old world and the new. The earlier 
journals particular are full life and colour, with touches humour 
unconscious, when the worthy missionary speaks 
the native race sitting and much curious 
information. would hard imagine historical work better 
caleulated arouse interest the subject and period with which 
deals. the later journals there less about Maori life and more 
about the doings and misdoings the missionaries themselves; but 
there still much that general interest. only regretted 
that the price this admirably produced and admirably edited book 
isnot low enough enable reach really wide public. 

Mr. Johnstone’s book not the same order importance. 
written chiefly, though not wholly, from printed sources, pleasantly 
unpretentious style. The author treats Marsden’s career New 
South Wales good deal more fully than Mr. Elder, but although 
examines with care its most controversial episodes, cannot 
said have got quite the bottom them—though may 
that the material for doing not available. brings out the 
fact that Marsden was important pioneer the wool industry, 
whieh has tended become associated too exclusively with the name 
John Macarthur. But satisfactory estimate Marsden’s place 
the history New South Wales has still made. far 
New Zealand concerned, there little attempt set Marsden’s 
work against its background, and this part the book not much 
value. 


Bohemia the Eighteenth Century. 1932. 
412 pp. New York: The Macmillan Company. 20s. 


book treats period Bohemian history 
hitherto little investigated. Count Francis Liitzow’s excellent book 
Bohemia historical sketch did not contain great deal informa- 
tion concerning the later period Bohemian history, and the same 
true other English books, which usually took the work Count 
example. the outside observer Bohemian history 
the eighteenth century merged into the general picture 
events other Habsburg territories and provided little that was 
interesting when the national life was passing through period 
Mr. Kerner has recognised that impossible under- 
stand the development events the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy the nineteenth century and the period preceding the 
World War, even present-day political conditions Central Europe, 
without good knowledge the earlier history Bohemia and 
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Hungary. His book parallel the work the Hungarian historian 
Hungary the Century, and enables the reader 
realise the various changes which took place the Bohemian public 
life during the reigns Maria Teresa and her two sons, 
Joseph (1780-90) and Leopold (1790-92). Equally correctly 
has recognised that there would little point dwelling ex. 
traneous happenings, for the most part insignificant and little 
interest, and has therefore concentrated the study internal 
politics and social and economic events. 

The main substance his book detailed description the 
brief reign Leopold II, which represents transition from the period 
his two predecessors, with its reforms state government and 
the details public life, the long reign Francis when reaction 
against the preceding years, strengthened fears caused echoes 
the French Revolution, triumphed everywhere. The author throws 
light both sides and affords opportunity comprehending the 
previous development Bohemian national life and understanding 
later events. his study Leopold’s time observes two principal 
factors the one hand the ruler and his court, working for uniformity 
all the Habsburg territories, and the other the Bohemian nobility 
defending the interests the kingdom Bohemia and especially 
the privileged classes, against the efforts the monarch. First 
all discusses political and constitutional matters, justice and law. 
Then deals with all the details economic life, giving equal attention 
commerce and industry, taxation and the whole state financial policy. 
the same time constantly regards the relationship between the 
peasant folk and their overlords and the proposals the Bohemian 
nobility how should changed that the unpleasant con- 
sequences the great reforms Joseph favour the peasants 
should disappear. The third section the book devoted religion 
and cultural life. 

Mr. Kerner has found his chief material official sources which 
studied the archives Prague and Vienna. was able 
make great use the documents which were destroyed 1927 
the fire the Vienna archives the Ministry Interior, and thus 
least preserved their essentials. has paid much attention also 
the literature about Bohemian and Austrian history the eighteenth 
century, both Czech and German. Readers his book who have 
opportunity studying the two capitals, will certainly indebted 
him for the detailed information regarding the relevant sources and 
literature which provides the sixth part his book. His con- 
scientious study the material, coupled with his ability judge 
what likely interest the outside reader who does not seek merely 
information about brief period Bohemian history, but also wishes 
understand many the present-day problems Czechoslovakia 
and Central Europe general, have enabled the author maintain 
balance between detail and comprehension the general significance, 
between monographic treatment and exposition the principal 
factors and forces. The book contains much that new yet not 
overweighted, and affords good introduction period when, 
connection with changes other Habsburg lands, the foundations 
were laid for new life Bohemia. OTAKAR ODLOZILIK. 


The Story the British Navy told through the Ages. 
1931. 264 pp. Harrap. 2s. 
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edition. 1929. Philip Allan. 6d. 

Nelson. 1933. 143 pp. Duckworth. 2s. 

The Trafalgar Campaign. translated and 
edited Eastwick. 1933. 2vols. 320 

Milford. 42s. 

first thing said about these books—none them very 
large lengthy, except the translation Colonel 
—is that they are not only unusually interesting and well-written, 
but they supply definite need. lamentable fact that the 
study English history apt omit one the most important 

arts it, gap which these books much fill. not very 
since Sir Julian Corbett wrote the comparative darkness that 
enshrouds the bulk our naval 

Mr. Wheeler’s volume carries the reader most successfully, though 
necessarily rapidly, through all the different eras that follow the 
ereation King Alfred’s naval force, showing how this country was 
saved the Navy, not once but over and over again the course our 
history, from the Danes and other northern peoples, from the Spaniards, 
from the Dutch, from the French repeatedly, and from the Germans. 
also interesting reminded that even among ourselves, 
the Civil War the seventeenth century, there was trained army, 
but, what was vastly more important, there was fleet, and that 
was secured the Parliamentarians. The position that time 
admirably explained The Story the British Navy. The author 
depicts with great ability both his descriptions and his illustrations 
the different periods ship-building, from the log-boats the Norse- 
man the introduction the Dreadnought, the battle-cruiser, the 
destroyer and the submarine. 

Mr. Wheeler’s attempt give the naval history the Great War 
1914-18 very small compass most cogent, but necessarily 
somewhat incomplete. The English are remarkable people, not only 
for never knowing when they are beaten, but for never knowing when 
they have won! After the defeat the Armada the Privy Council 
was discontented because the Spanish navy hath not been boarded 
the Queen’s ships.” Pitt died—after Trafalgar—believing that his 
country was vanquished; and not often realised that the last 
great war was won 1916, because the German fleet never dared 
put sea again—as fleet—after Jutland, until sailed surrender 
Scapa Flow 1918. From first last, Admiral Sir Perey Scott 
put it, Britain kept command the Mr. Wheeler deals very 
with this question and shows why the Germans—not sea-going 
nation—never recovered after the Battle Jutland. History, its 
usual fashion, repeated itself; the Germans pursued the tactics 
after Trafalgar, and used their sea-forces only for commerce- 
raiding. 

Professor Callender’s book, Story H.M.S. Victory, has, 
course, been very well known since the first edition appeared 
1914; but the foreword the latest edition brings practically 
date and shows how much has been done late years, chiefly owing 
the efforts the Society for Nautical Research, make the 
Victory herself national monument great value. This story her 
not handbook, guide for visitors, but real—too often 
ignored—chapter history. Roman walls and Norman castles this 
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country have much literature attached them, but this one the 
first attempts show the true historical interest famous ship 
built nearly two hundred years ago. not everyone who can allow 
the Victory tell her own but they will come much nearer 
the right attitude mind after reading this very distinguished and 
scholarly little volume. really thrilling through all the 
Victory’s service with her the author’s words. When she became 
Nelson’s flag-ship 1803, she had already carried the flag various 
distinguished admirals before. Now everyone enabled see exactly 
what the ship was like when Nelson lived and fought her. Few 
other books yet written give quite complete, learned and yet intimate 
account the fleet and life aboard the ships that time does 
The Story H.M.S. Victory. 

Mr. Callender makes possible realise what the seamen those 
days underwent without any the modern means relief. The 
sailor who sang Rule all through while the surgeons 
amputated his arm has without doubt his counterpart the Service 
to-day, but can trust that will not called upon show his 
courage quite the same manner. The lower decks that time 
were painted red hide the flow blood from men wounded action. 

Mr. Callender gives account the traditional view the 
battle Trafalgar, but also describes the battle now known 
from the official records published the Admiralty Blue Book 
1913 (Parliamentary Paper, Cd. 7120), and from the work Colonel 
who had performed identical research into the proceedings 
the Franco-Spanish ships. 

Nelson, Brian Tunstall, enchanting book, because 
spite the restricted length the interest never flags nor fails. 
Chiefly, course, owing the charm style, exciting read, 
and far more interesting, than the majority modern novels. The 
personal side and the service side Nelson’s life are admirably matched 
and balanced, which great triumph, only too easy for 
book this length become dry and abrupt because much detail 
has omitted; but here nothing importance has been omitted. 
The study character and the technical detail are both equally good. 
Nelson’s naval genius, his wonderful and, that period, unusual 
forethought and care for his men, his absolute self-confidence 
command sea, are contrasted very subtly and ably with the vanity 
and sensitiveness which formed another aspect his character. Side 
side are portrayed his wistful and really touching love praise 
and appreciation, which Emma Hamilton knew well how satisfy, 
and his absolute knowledge and understanding the naval problems 
before him. The physical drawbacks from which suffered are not 
forgotten, nor his extraordinarily simple faith the God his fathers. 
drawn truly human being. 

From the technical point view the accounts all Nelson’s 
battles are remarkably clear and well told. The chronology the 
beginning the book most useful, and the plans are excellent. 

successful, attempt give short history what Sir Julian Corbett, 
his two fine volumes, called Campaign and Sir Henry 
Newbolt, one larger volume, Year 

The book begins with spirited sketch the events that led 
the actual battle (which described only the last chapter but one), 
yet hardly made clear might that England’s sole method 
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attacking France was sea. The campaign Trafalgar was 
offensive campaign, and Napoleon’s reply was his threat invasion, 
which hoped would keep our troops home, and large proportion 
our ships blockade duty. himself afterwards denied, Mr. 
acknowledges, that there was any reality his threat 
invasion, and declared that his real objective was Austria. Neverthe- 
less, that elaborate threat had for the time being seized the 
and Mr. Fremantle declares that August 1805 was 
“looking impatiently westward for the victorious fleet which was 
protect the crossing his course knew well enough 
even those days that the British fleet had its work cut out keeping 
open. Mr. Fremantle quotes Lord Minto: they 
(Villeneuve’s ships) had captured our homeward-bound 
said the India Company and half the City must have been bank- 
Napoleon meant defeat England capturing her trade, 
and that had first defeat her navy. 

Mr. Fremantle’s description the action itself gives fairly clear 
impression the preliminary manceuvres and Nelson’s own 
enveloping plan. Collingwood wrote afterwards that the battle had 
fought according that plan; but really authentic account 
written detail until after the Committee Inquiry (nomin- 
ated Admiral Prince Louis Battenberg April 1912) had issued 
their report October 1913, over hundred years after the 
had been fought. regrettable that Mr. Fremantle, though 
has made full use that Blue Book, has not reproduced some the 
plans it, because any description naval action without plan 
deseription the encounters between individual ships. also 
have table giving the organisation either the British 
fleet, nor give any idea the tonnage armament 
the ships—sail-of-the-line frigates. One the points seldom brought 
into sufficient prominence the uncertainty speed which ships 
under sail were handicapped but Nelson’s own saying quoted here, 

The book includes two interesting maps showing the routes the 
rival fleets the West Indies and the Mediterranean, and very 
satisfactory bibliography. 

The Trafalgar Campaign, Colonel Desbriére, translated 
Miss Eastwick, remarkable work, showing really wonderful 
and exhaustive amount research, often rare original documents. 
Practically every statement carefully weighed, compared with other 
authorities, and given its full value. For the French side the cam- 
paign the author made full inquiry (accepted later date the 
Admiralty Committee Inquiry for the English side) from the actual 
the action, reports and journals the officers, and logs 
the French and Spanish ships engaged the battle. 

The translation very well done, but the chief interest for the 
student lies the footnotes and appendices. Mr. Guedalla and the 
school historians would object very strongly the wide 
border footnotes most the pages; hardly book for the 
general reader, who will find the details notes, somewhat 
bewildering, though own account interesting and easy 
toread. His tables, giving the names ships with their armament and 
officers both fleets, are well arranged, though the 
English line-of-battle not always quite accurate. The maps and 
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plans are admirable. These two volumes are completely different 
scale from the other books reviewed here, and, fact, Desbridre’s 
original composition was used standard work reference the 


des Nationalités Mouvement Libéral (1815-1848). 
1930. 592 pp. Félix Alcan. 

704 pp. Félix Alcan. 


From 1792 1815 Europe was plunged war, only interspersed 
brief intervals peace which the belligerents gathered fresh 
strength renew the struggle. The years 1815 1848 that form the 
subject Professor Weill’s able and learned study were years pro- 
found peace and development. was the period which saw the rise 
modern industry and the birth proletarianism. libéralisme, 
soutenu par bourgeoisie, veut donner gouvernement aux classes 
moyennes par suffrage censitaire; n’adopte que rarement 
conception démocratique aboutissant suffrage universel.” 
over, was period which gave Europe leisure devote itself once 
more the cultivation the arts. grande époque 
romantisme.” intellectual unrest stirred the minds men. 
Trois phénoménes sociaux contribuent libéralisme, national- 
isme, grande industrie.” Professor Weill therefore sets himself the 
task examining these three factors great detail their mani- 
festation throughout the entire world. takes his starting-point 
the settlement Europe achieved the Congress Vienna. 
thus led natural transition narrate the history the Holy 
Alliance down the July Revolution 1830. Two chapters are 
devoted solely study this Revolution and its consequences. 
Professor Weill then turns aside glance the condition the 
Balkans and the Near East the first half the nineteenth century. 
this point deserts politics favour the other arts and sciences. 
Two whole sections his book totalling five chapters are devoted 
very informative study the intellectual, industrial and economic 
movements during his period. then resumes his political narrative 
and relates five chapters the struggle between rulers and ruled 
Europe from 1840 the outbreak revolution 1848. final 
section consisting three chapters surveys extra-European events 
from 1815 1848. The most valuable portion Professor Weill’s 
long book less his account political events than his remarkably 
clear and well-informed survey the intellectual and economic life 
Europe this gestatory period. The bibliographies the several 
sections are likely prove useful readers desirous studying 
particular aspect the problem more closely. 

would not unfair describe Mansuy’s vivid account 
Jerome Napoleon’s short-lived rule Poland 1812 some aspects 
introductory Professor Weill’s more general study. Nowhere 
Europe has nationalism been more firmly rooted the hearts the 
people than Poland with its long history oppression and 
revolts. Hence Mansuy’s book can commended both 
students the history nationalism general well those more 
particularly interested Polish history. has ransacked not only 
the Polish archives but also those Russia and France for in- 
formation his subject. His bibliography printed works 
invaluable and covers fourteen pages. map serves usefully 
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trate Jerome’s peregrination through the Duchy Warsaw. The 
standpoint from which Mansuy has written may illustrated 
des inconvénients manque continuité dans les relations 
des deux peuples. 1831, 1846, 1848, 1854, 1863, c’est 
méme 1919, d’autres malentendus, apparence 
accompagneront encore reprise contact entre 
victorieuse Pologne renaissante. France, méme 
temps Napoléon, n’a pas politique polonaise; Pologne, 
méme temps d’Adam Czartoryski n’a pas politique frangaise. 
Constater franchement ces erreurs, c’est travailler 


King Edward VII: Appreciation. 1933. 
304 pp. Longmans. 15s. 

England, 1901-1910 Series lectures delivered King’s 
College, University London, during the session 1932-3. Edited 
J.C. 1933. 285 pp. Benn. 10s. 6d. 


agreeable book, though has not coped 
altogether successfully with the difficulty the subject. That diffi- 
arises from the fact that for more than half his life, from the death 
his father that his mother Prince Albert Edward 
was either wholly unemployed best casual labour. What 
the biographer about this? Mr. Benson, think, gives too 
much politics, and not enough society. was fault the Prince 
that his political contacts during these forty years were casual and 
unimportant but there room for really well-informed account, 
once sympathetic and candid, Marlborough House 
and what, for good evil, they amounted to. Mr. Benson tells the 
story but not much else. hear also extremely little about 
the Princess Wales (Queen Alexandra); was she insignificant 
influence her husband’s life this book would suggest 

The account the first twenty years, during which Victoria and 
Albert pursued their ruthless and entirely abortive attempt mould 
their son his father’s image, well done; should awful 
warning all over-conscientious parents, any such still survive. 
the final stage, the nine-years’ reign, Mr. Benson also good, but 
devotes too much space the Kaiser. had anything interesting 
say about that strange and tragic figure, one would not mind, but 
had not. His merely that the Punch cartoons 
the war period. And true say that, when Edward VII became 
king, “the body average respectable opinion felt the gloomiest 
anticipations the probable effects his accession and wondered 
whether the days George would Surely not. 

Mr. Benson refers again and again the irresistible charm his 
hero, but does not make quite real credible the younger 
generation. Had really outstanding gifts only outstanding 
position? After four Georges and Victoria would not any Prince 
Wales who behaved with ordinary affability have been found irresis- 
Without his title would Edward’s charm have been anything 
out the common 

Edwardian England course ten lectures: Edwardian 
Decade Dr. Gooch, King Edward VII Professor Hearnshaw, 
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Hawke, Foreign Professor Seton-Watson, The 

Empire” Professor Newton, Education” Mr. Winthrop 

Many the lecturers complain that their subjects have too much 
latitude and not enough longitude; the theme too vast and the period 
nine years tooshort. circumstances difficult generalise 
effectively, especially one conscientiously determined exhibit 
the maximum amount information. But several the lectures are 
first-rate performances and make the book valuable possession for 
all teachers who attempt cope with the period immediately preceding 
the War. 

Mr. Gooch surveys the whole field his usual masterly style and 
proves, once more, that can pour gallon measure into pint pot 
without getting either hot bothered over it. Mr. Seton-Watson’s 
lecture Foreign Relations admirable alike arrangement and 
judgment, but perhaps the palm (if may presume award one) 
should Mr. Driver’s lecture Political His theme 
the disillusionment consequent the unfulfilment Victorian hopes; 
the failure prosperity cure poverty, and democracy produce 
rationality. Under the shadow Booth’s Life and Labour” 
statistics, the Edwardians, Hobhouse and Hobson, Graham Wallas and 
Wells, set work, and their product skilfully and 
ally analysed. 

the subject King Edward Mr. Gooch says that the suspicion 
aroused his travels, however unfounded, suggest that 
tional monarch better home.” Mr. Hearnshaw, however, 
writes, There can doubt that the King’s visits smoothed the 
paths official diplomacy. the other hand, they gravely 
exasperated and perturbed the Kaiser, who vain tried neutralise 
them counter-visits. (i.e. the Kaiser) had better have stayed 
home.” Italics ours. King Edward would have done better 
stay would make good debating-society thesis. 

SoMERVELL. 


School Text Revision and International Understanding. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. 1933. 192 pp. Stanley Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
report, compiled and published the Institute Intellectual 
Co-operation, differs from the edition 1932 one important respect 
deals strictly with the revision school text-books and has nothing 
say about curricula methods teaching. the introduction, 
however, clearly pointed out that the text-books question are, 
fact, chiefly those dealing with history, and also made evident 
that wider questions have not been lost sight the responsible 
committee. 

large section the report, some two-thirds its entire bulk, 
devoted exhaustive statement what has been achieved 
governments and societies, national and international, professional 
and general, revising history text-books. special interest 
the work done the the Scandinavian 
countries—a remarkable example international co-operation between 
five countries. This experiment has fallen short its original aim— 
mutual revision text-books has gone some way towards 
inducing authors geography and history text-books consult 
their colleagues the countries before publishing their 
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works. What here contemplated worthy serious consideration 
and might serve model for general international action. The 
are obvious, but the attempt might worth making. 

France, however, that the most effective action has been 
taken. This due the fact that the teachers body are 

select their text-books. substantial number text- 
have been discarded, revised, rewritten. The part the 
report dealing with France deserves the closest attention. 

the section concerned with the regulations governing the adop- 

tion school text-books forty-four countries apparent that 
almost everywhere there is, paper, adequate provision for con- 
sultation the with teachers the choice text- 
Nowhere does there seem such degree individual 
enjoyed England; but France the general body 
teachers issues list approved works. Italy the Minister 
Education speaks the right which all colleges professors 
enjoy freely choosing their text-books,” with, however, interesting 
caveat 
The conformity text-book with the spirit and action the Fascist régime 
must not consist simply the existence few laudatory sentences phrases, 
but must the result the interpretation the entire matter related our 
new, fundamentally and passionately Italian culture. 

Ashort but interesting section the report discusses the possibility 
international history text-book. opinions differ sharply, 
and the whole the noes”’ have it. large number works 
this type examined the committee only one said worthy 
mention—Class Books World History, Helen Corke. 

clear from perusal the report that though little has yet 
been actually accomplished, great deal thought has been given 
the problem of, the one hand, the removal misconceptions con- 
eerning foreign nations, and, the other hand, the elimination 
national bias and the enrichment history text-books the 
development the social side history international lines. The 
International Committee Intellectual Co-operation has called 
attention the desirability training rising generations spirit 
peace and goodwill,” and wishes promote the compilation 
text-books well historical and literary readers conceived this 
spirit and, while scientifically accurate, nature further inter- 
national understanding.” How far this ideal can realised depends 
the first place upon the energy and effectiveness the National 
Committees set for this specific purpose. such committees 
this report will undoubtedly very useful; and hoped that 
will widely read teachers and others interested education 
well everyone who cares for the promotion international 
understanding. 


Bibliography Historical Sciences. Edited the 
International Committee. Third year, 1928, 458 pp., 
40s.; fourth year, 1929, pp., 40s. 1933. Oxford 
University Press, London. 

third and fourth volumes this great undertaking appear 
together and follow with increasing momentum upon the first published 
1930 and the second 1932. two volumes are also larger 
the third has 565 and the fourth 602 pages against the 433 and 513 
the first and second. Various improvements have been made, and 

No. 
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the rise from the number pages listing the periodicals 

examined indicates nearer approach completeness. the pace can 
maintained and two volumes published 1934 and 1935 
the bibliography will nearly possible date. The attention 
paid periodicals may, however, become excessive: some the 
contents noted are slight and ephemeral nature, and 
volumes seem occasionally escape the bibliographic eye more easily 
than slighter essays historical periodicals. The present reviewer, 
lighting upon his name the index the volume for 1929 and looki 
the references, found that they included two papers dozen 
pages each but not volume four hundred published the same year, 

The chief suggestion have make is, however, rearrangement 
the items the modern history particular states and other 
sections. The order followed alphabetical according authors’ 
editors’ names and sometimes the subject the article book, 
example from the 1928 volume will illustrate our point. The section 
dealing with Great Britain and Ireland (pp. contains twenty-one 
entries: one relates Elizabeth’s reign, three the Interregnum, 
six the later Stuarts, one George III, five the 19th, and 
seven the 20th century; but they come sort chrono. 
logical order. Similarly the section France most the books 
the French Revolution and Napoleon come before two Richelieu 
and Mazarin, and that the Middle Ages the council Constance 
comes, for instance, before the First Crusade. chronological would 
better order historians are less interested the persons who have 
written books and articles edited documents than the subject 
their researches. There is, moreover, admirable index writers, 
which makes alphabetical arrangement the sections superfluous; 
but there index subjects, and the student may have read 
through the whole section before finds the book needs. And, 
apart from bringing the entries into logical order, chronological 
arrangement avoids the awkwardness putting Calendars together 
and segregating Letters under that heading, Correspondence, 
whatever other word may come first the title. 

Our previous remarks the effect centenary celebrations 
historical science are further illustrated these two volumes. St. 
Francis Assisi descends from the Ist the 17th place (with only 
items against 53); Beethoven from the 6th the 23rd and Pestalozzi 
from the 8th the 26th. Napoleon with items now beats Bismarck 
(41) for the first place; Luther comes third and Karl Marx fourth, 
these two the same order 1926-7. Frederick the Great comes 
down from 7th 12th and Mazzini from 9th equality with Beethoven 
the 23rd. the other hand, Lenin rises from the 11th the 5th 
place, Jesus Nazareth from the 17th the 6th, St. Augustine from 
the 13th the 7th, Augustus from the 16th the 8th, and Columbus 
from the 19th the 9th. Shakespeare, Queen Elizabeth, and Oliver 
Cromwell are the only English figures who rise much above zero; 
and while the younger Pitt has solitary item, there are still entries 
for Marlborough, Chatham, Wellington, Nelson. still heads 
the list writers; then come three Russians, doubt make 
for lost time. Germany beats France for the first place the geo- 
graphical index, Russia comes third, England fourth, and Italy fifth. 

these has more than double the items credited the United 
States, which also beaten Poland, Spain, and the Netherlands. 
America will doubt recover from this depression. 
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Editor the How-and-Why Series was wise put The 
(A. and Black, 6d.) into the hands expert 
Mr. Glanville described the cover the author the 
Royal Institution lectures his subject ‘to juvenile 
does this book writing, are not surprised hear 
that the lectures were regarded success. has clearly asked 
himself the outset, What are the things which must not take for 

ted readers, the things which are commonplace 
trained Egyptologist but which will literally never occur them unless 
The unique shape the country, the annual behaviour 
the Nile, the lack rainfall—all these are set forth their proper 
place and proportion. 

always hard write short book about Egypt, because 
many matters the evidence scanty conflicting that the only 
wholly satisfactory method state the evidence and let the reader 
draw his own conclusions. work this length there room 
this, and consequently there strong temptation state 
facts things which rest very insecure foundation. Mr. 
@anville has resisted this temptation, and the result that there 
hardly statement his book which would not accepted 
almost every Egyptologist repute. Only one struck reading 
whatever may have thought written ten years ago 
now convinced, much admire Egyptian mathematics, that despite 
Mr. Glanville’s statement 89, the Egyptians had conception 
whatsoever what amounted algebra.” 

The book presents the young reader with remarkably all-round 
deseription life and thought Ancient Egypt. not find Miss 
Binder’s illustrations very happy style, though the task set her was 
noteasy. The choice thick outline was unfortunate, for technique 
can conceived which harder catch the spirit Egyptian 
drawing, and has, suspect, tempted her modernise some the 


curves manner which would have horrified ancient Egyptian. 


competent, well-written, well-documented monograph, Aratus 
Walbank (Cambridge Univ. Press, 8s. 6d.), gained 
the Thirlwall prize (1933), and the verdict the examiners will 
generally endorsed. The author has used his predecessor Ferrabino 
with discretion and judgment; his chapter Plutarch’s sources 
will found not elsewhere readily accessible particularly 
good Aratus’ character and aims, and his relations with Philip 
less satisfactory his treatment Aratus’ dealings with Gonatas 
(ch. adopts almost without discussion Beloch’s chronology 
Alexander’s revolt. But Ptolemy’s occupation Delos 249 
shown presuppose the revolt 252. Nor does the 
behaviour those Corinth (Ar. seeing the flames from 
house necessarily imply Alexander rebel and ally 
251. Neither has Holleaux proved that Antigonus sent 
Aratus talents; even Beloch remained unconvinced. citing 
Polybius’ (ii. 43) authority for dating Sicyon’s liberation 251 Mr. 
Walbank wrong. the difficulties placing Alexander’s rebellion 
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before the liberation, says elsewhere Beloch 
gives the minimum (1) would have been futile 
Aratus solicit the dispossessed Antigonus liberate 
(2) Aratus’ attacks Acrocorinthus ceased when Alexander allied 
himself with the This implies that when Aratys 
attacked, Sicyon had already entered the League, but Mr. 
makes Aratus attack Alexander before Sicyon’s entry. (3) Antigonus’ 
ill-will, says Plutarch (Ar. 9), drove Aratus into the League; but 
Alexander, not Antigonus, should have been the aggrieved party, 
Mr. Walbank’s reason is, Macedon’s protection had 
(4) Alexander occupied since 252, Antigonus likely have 
garrisoned Andros autumn 250? Beloch and Tarn thought 
(5) Arguing (rightly opinion) that Antigonus recovered Corinth 
Mr. Walbank finds difficulty Ar. 15, where Plutarch 
Antigonus’ speech Corinth with Aratus’ Egyptian visit. But this 
difficulty like the remaining four disappears date 
revolt 250-49. Elsewhere, however, Mr. Walbank can see both 
sides question (see his treatment Antigonus’ recovery 
Corinth, and the Achzan The book has certainly 
contributed elucidating the subject. 


Trustees the British Museum have reissued Barclay 
Coins the Ancients revised form, under the new title Coins 
the Greeks (Quaritch Milford; many important types have 
been discovered, and fresh light has been thrown the origin 
others, since Head’s fourth edition appeared 1895, the revision 
welcome. The scope the work has been somewhat altered: 
indicated the title, now deals with Greek coins only, instead 
Greek and Roman: but compensation made for the exclusion 
Roman coins the extension the period covered down the 
reign Gallienus, instead stopping, Head did, This 
addition nearly three centuries the range makes possible 
carry the story Greek coinage more logical conclusion the 
point where faded away and disappeared for over century, 
revived the Byzantines. 

The book designed, presumably, for students Greek 
and art, since the amount historical information contained the 
notes very but can nevertheless used good purpose 
the historian. The value coins illustrations Greek history 
generally recognised, and there are not many coin types 
this respect that cannot found these plates: and 
advantage for teacher have them collected handy form, even 
has supply his own commentary. Moreover, the plates are 
admirably produced nothing, true, can effective actual 
coins for teaching, but any rate these plates convey the artistic 
charm the coins much more adequately than any other representa- 
tions available, and, since many Greek coins were designed secure 
popularity their looks, this material aid the appreciations 
their meaning. The Museum authorities have placed most valuable 
material within the reach and the disposal all who care use it. 


The Fight for Empire (London, Australian Book Co., 
Mr. Woodhouse gives spirited translation the third book 
the histories Tacitus which reproduces the sustained tenseness 
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the ancient historian’s style and keeps the reader the alert for verbal 

rises Tacitus’ own mintage. The subject this book dismal 
sory civil war which the Roman soldatesca scrambled for the 
ight imposing their chosen pretender the throne Augustus, 
and fought their battles with less finesse and more ferocity than 
one would expect professional warriors. But the art Tacitus 
transmutes this unpromising material into stirring drama, from which 
our attention never allowed flag. 

The historical interest the book lies the vividness with which 
lights the havoc and, above all, the demoralisation consequent 
upon round civil wars. remember that the domestic strife 
68-9 was mere storm teaspoon, compared with the 
internal strife the third and following centuries, may 
discover that the Fall and not, after all, insoluble 
mystery. 

the text has been greatly facilitated 
introductory chapter the Roman army, campaign maps and 
explanatory footnotes. 


Saint Wulstan, Prelate and Patriot 
6d.) is, spite its title, interesting account the last Saxon 
bishop Worcester. The book adds nothing our knowledge the 
life and times Wulfstan and will hardly find place the scholar’s 
library. designed meet the needs the general reader, whom 
popular biography, incorporating the results recent work and 
embellished with three plates, will welcome. The author has based 
his work upon the Vita William Malmesbury and has 
drawn upon the narrative portions Hemming’s Cartulary but, 
unfortunately, does not here identify the villages which refers. 
Colourful legends die hard, and not surprising, though regrettable, 
find the author maintaining that Lanfranc charged Wulfstan with 
illiteracy and that the Conqueror wished depose him. say that 
this legend occurs the Durham manuscript the Vita”’ (p. 102) 
misleading, since the Durham MS. abridgment only and the 
version the story which occurs therein taken from Ailred 
The handling Wulfstan’s dispute with Thomas arch- 
bishop York scarcely more satisfactory, and there this chapter 
least one sentence which gives rise uneasy feelings—‘‘ That the 
See Worcester was vacated Aldred seems indisputable the 
Hoveden Annals (sic) are considered (p. 121). The state- 
ment that Wulfstan’s claim certain estates withheld the arch- 
bishop York was vindicated the trial Pennenden 
without foundation the author may mean the meeting the Parret. 
Insome instances Latin quotations the text and notes need revision, 
and there tendency swell the footnotes and bibliography with 
which are not strictly relevant. The book, however, should 
value the type reader for whom intended, and will 
serve useful purpose helps rouse wider interest eleventh- 
century ecclesiastical history. 


regard Church England and Her Reformations 
William Howard-Flanders (Heath, Cranton, 10s. 6d.), the author 
his prefatory note: this book have endeavoured 
follow the history the English Church from the introduction 
Christianity into the island the death Wycliffe.” this the 
publishers add the has done his work well, after 
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many years patient research.” The one claim misleading 
the other. The death Wycliffe related 120, and the larger 
part the book devoted events that followed. And both before 
and after that event the author only occasionally deviates into 

One sample may suffice. Boniface VIII has one reference the Index 
Boniface VIII one valuable feature confused 
story will found the passages from old English poetry, for which 
the author seems have genuine affection. 


her book The the Nun England 
ington, D.C., The Catholic University America; $1) Sister Mary 
the Incarnation Byrne has tried find the origin and trace the 
growth the popular conception nun seen Wordsworth’s 
holy time Being religious herself she has been 
able indicate with full authority how far medieval writers, both 
those who praise, and those who blame the nuns, were from 
the real nun. 

She begins with discussion the well-known problem whether 
pre-Conquest literature was was not monastic inspiration. While 
claiming have read all Anglo-Saxon literature herself she never 
quotes from original authorities, and has dealt with the question too 
This undoubtedly the weakest chapter the book; 
pity Sister Mary included it, not necessary her argument. 
the other chapters she has described what was said the Nun 
the Didactic Writings, the Historiographical Literature, Arthurian 
Romance, Satirical Writings, the the whole she 
has done fairly and without prejudice. Her work full learned 
illustrations and information gathered from out-of-the-way places. 
most readable book and should read anyone interested 
the theory, opposed the practice, medieval 

The Great Roll the Pipe for the first year the Reign King John, 
Michaelmas 1199, edited Doris Stenton (Publications the Pipe 
Roll Society, new series, vol. x.), large roll, but does not call for 
special comment. The King and his advisers had been very busy 
raising dona and tallages. the Honour Gloucester was never 
royal hands, its accounts, with those Farringdon, appear the roll 
(pp. 35-8). The rest mass detail, illustrating the close relations 
between the activities the King England and Normandy, and 
many other matters which Mrs. Stenton duly directs attention 
her Introduction. curious, though the process was quite normal 
and proper, find unpaid fines, carried over from the early years 
King Richard, still owing, because the debtor cum comite 


Life John 1280-1347, Mr. D’Arcy (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 10s. 6d.), described the dust-cover based 
original research among contemporary documents and important 
contribution that revaluation the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries which now The author more modestly 
owns that mainly based the Public Record Office Calendars and 
certain other works which names, such Wrottesley; Crecy and 
Calais, the Complete Peerage and Dr. great book administra- 
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tive history. summary the career its hero appears 
and painstaking, but the author’s familiarity with his period 
not such incline the reader admit the second claim the 
For instance, not aware 28) that there chronicle 
evidence for the execution Carlisle Andrew Harcla. The 
the Darcy arms will found interesting, and credit 
due for the attention drawn Darcy’s indentures service, esquire, 
and knight bachelor Aymer Valence. 


WELCOME additions the steadily growing class printed 
chartularies are The the Cistercian Abbey 
Wardon, Bedfordshire, edited for the Rylands Library (Manchester, 
and the Bedfordshire Record Society Dr. Fowler, and 
Kentish Cartulary the Order St. John Jerusalem, prepared 
Dr. Cotton Vol. the Records Branch the Kent 
logieal Society. Mr. Fowler prints his MS. (Rylands, Lat. MS. 223) 
supplementing with few documents from other sources which 
help fill the gaps his imperfect original, adding notes and pedigrees 
which justify his identifications and dating, and sketch-maps the 
portions the counties Bedford, Northampton and Huntingdon 
which the cartulary relates. Most the documents are the latter 
part the twelfth century. Mr. Cotton’s method compile 
gazetteer the Kentish properties the Hospitallers, with references 
printed and manuscript materials for the history each them, 
and translating some the most important. then calen- 
dars the Kentish deeds the great chartulary the Hospitallers 
MS. Cotton Nero vi), and concludes with copy and trans- 
lation the re-grant the Hospitallers portion their posses- 
sions 1558 (Patent Roll, Philip and Mary, pt. 14), omitting the 
details possessions not Kent. The gazetteer includes much 
valuable information and some interesting pictures 
buildings, and more discursive than Mr. Fowler’s work Wardon. 
The translations are not always satisfactory. Thus (technically 
profits) translated and caudas carruce 
have the information diligently collected. 
Mr. has made serviceable contribution legal 
history his edition, Radulphi Hengham Summae (Cambridge 
Studies Legal History; Cambridge Univ. Press, 12s. 6d.). The 
popularity the two tracts Summa Magna and Summa Parva may 
estimated from the fact that over seventy manuscripts are extant, 
and the merit the present edition comes from the scientific study 
these sources made the editor. The result definitive text which 
takes its place indispensable guide thirteenth-century legal 
procedure. admirable introduction, the general editor the 
series, Dr. Hezeltine, puts Hengham’s work its true perspective 
amongst the books procedure that have come down from the 
Middle Ages. All this is, naturally, very technical, and will make 
its appeal only narrow body ists but the general reader 
may read with profit, and interest, Mr. Dunham’s biographical sketch 
famous thirteenth-century justice, for the light throws the 
appropriate that the first historical work published under the 
auspices the International Institute African Languages and 
Cultures should devoted vindication the place West Africa 
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and its people the economic life the medieval world and 
recent times. connected and organic history the negro kingdoms 
the Niger has long been lacking English, and Mr. 
Caravans the Old Sahara (Milford, 21s.) supplies account 
clear and informative our present materials allow, with particular 
attention their political and economic relations with the outside 
world. has succeeded also giving the work much-needed 
element unity focussing upon single historical episode, the 
rise, decline and fall the Saharan caravan-trade, killed last 
European penetration from the coast and the abolition the 
trade which alone made possible. The field which was necessary 
cover enormous, embracing does both the history 
west Africa and European exploration, but the author has carried 
out his task, inevitably one compilation for the most part, skilfully 
and with reasonable thoroughness, and proportion slips and loose 
statements, especially the tangled skein North African history, 
may condoned. The retention some French transliterations 
and the resulting inconsistencies spelling are equally pardonable; 
less the neglect German authorities, even one fundamental for 
the medieval history Africa Marquart’s Benin-Sammlung. Never- 
theless, the book whole, while most valuable, doubt, students 
with special interests West Africa the history exploration, 
should equally welcome those who find pleasure exploring for 


THE only concession that Julien Luchaire has made the 
popular character the collection which Les Sociétés Italiennes 
XLII siécle appears (Paris Collection Armand Colin, 10.50 fr.) 
found its title. His book really summary Italian 
history from about the year 1200 1498. Several chapters contain 
accounts the economic revolution which took place during that 
period, and the causes political events are often traced 
and social changes; sections are also allotted the development 
literature, science and the arts; but the main subject the general 
history Italian states this age, and the author’s success 
lucidly telling complex story, without sacrificing either 
effective presentation, remarkable. Given the scope this boo 
would perhaps pedantic observe that the internal history 
Florence cannot any longer told without taking into account 
Ottokar’s strictures the theories which were sponsored few years 
ago Salvemini and Caggese but seems pertinent note that the 
economic and social factors are occasionally over-stressed. Precisely 
because the researches economic history have elucidated, during 
previous generation, some events which the accounts earlier 
political historians failed fully explain, one finds nowadays that the 
pendulum has swung too far the other side, and that other than 
economic factors receive less than the attention they seem deserve. 
The sections men letters, artists and religious leaders, from St. 
Francis and John Vicenza Caterina Benincasa, are well inspired 
and uniformly accurate, but they seem remain unrelated the rest 
the story, they had been inserted into this book after- 
and the political implications and consequences certain 
philosophical movements are less prominently exhibited than their 
importance requires. Religious sects advocating return Evangeli- 
cal poverty are duly mentioned but which religious feeling 
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and transcendental thought claimed great attention, the per- 
manency and recurrence certain set heretical doctrines 
explain much that remains otherwise somewhat mysterious. There 
noindication the connection certain religious sects, some which, 
the became religious orders, with particular trades 
and industries; and Burdach and his school, mention others, 
have shown that Cola Rienzo’s activities and Petrarch’s political 
were not independent religious views which had their sources 
earlier age the Cathari one side and Joachim Flora 
the other. similar way Luchaire makes room his book 
for individual religious leaders, but seems less impressed with 
the importance the part played the two parallel orders St. 
and St. Dominic. the other hand, careful point 
out the bearing which Renaissance thought had upon Italian life; 
and apart from the reservations which have made, his book model 


much regretted that the scope HISTORY does not allow 
for comprehensive survey the Gesammelte Schriften the late 
Warburg (Leipsic, Teubner; Rm. 40). These two handsome and 
handsomely illustrated volumes contain collection interesting and 
penetrating articles and monographs which are mainly concerned 
with the history Italian art during the Renaissance. Most these 
had been published during Warburg’s lifetime but they 
gain significance being assembled together and carefully indexed. 
Warburg had lofty and wide conception the purview art 
that the historian and the historian literature will find 
good deal glean and much learn from practically every one 
these writings. Thus the first essay the connection between Politian 
and Botticelli shown with clear insight into the cultural con- 
ditions the age that one could wish for better presentation the 
Renaissance outlook upon the data ancient art and the 
essay Florentine portraits (1. contains subtle inferences 
the real character the Florentines the cultured classes; and the 
following study, the portraits Ghirlandaio and Spinello, with 
reference their artistic sources and literary parallels, striking 
example Warburg’s extraordinary gift reaching satisfactory 
unexpected processes and building theories consider- 
able importance psychological and social tendencies from appar- 
ently trivial data his intellectual grasp was such that his conclusions, 
however daring, leave seldom room for dissent. The will successful 
tradesman ancient stock suggested Warburg weighty consider- 
ations about the religious and moral outlook his kind; and from 
series disjointed data built admirable monograph 
heathen prophecies the days Luther. particularly remarkable 
that these articles, some which were written many years ago, show 
little sign age. 

1453-1932 (Methuen, 10s. 6d.), justly emphasises the fact 
that outline, not summary, and that excludes, far 
any account past events which not have direct bearing 
onthe present. Sir John has long experience teaching and writing 
history. has also experience, rare historians, having actually 
participated the politics the latter part the period which 
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describes. has always regarded history philosophically, with the 
eye scholar, thinker and man affairs. 

This survey begins with the dawn the modern era, which 
John dates somewhere about 1436, from the advent printing, 
Economic considerations are from the first taken into account and the 
second chapter has the intriguing title, which Bagehot gave one 
his books, Physics and Politics.” The historical geography the 
Iberian Peninsula illustrated this chapter with references 
the Moors, Napoleon, Lord Roberts and the Boers. The review the 
Balkans naturally involves the Southern Slavs. Switzerland country 
where Politics have, for once, triumphed over All this 
shows very up-to-date treatment the outline European 
The book pleasantly written and well supplied with maps, tables 
dates, and bibliographies. extends its survey, quite legitimately, 
the United States, but not the Far East, except the later 
diplomatic history. Although work show “development” 
history, with many and interesting ideas, really closely written 
and thoroughly well condensed. contains great deal small 
compass, and admirable little book for any intelligent schoolboy 
student who wishes have his European history brought together 
and co-ordinated compendious lucid review. 


Institute Historical Research Malta has published four 
Bulletins Some important Documents the Archives the Sovereign 
Military Order St. John Jerusalem and Malta (Malta: The 
Empire Press, 1931); General Inventory the Records and Registers 
the Maltese Tribunals for the period kept the superior 
archives His Courts Justice; List and other 
Documents the Order St. John Jerusalem and the Municipal 
Institutions known the Universita, preserved the Government 
and List Manuscripts and other records preserved amongst 
the various collections the Archivio Apostolico bearing 
the history Malta with special reference the Order St. John 
Jerusalem and the Inquisition Malta (Malta Government Printing 
Office, 1932). The first two are reprints publications 1912 and 
1895 Hannibal Scicluna, librarian the Public Library, and 
Portelli Carbore respectively the first alone something more 
than bare catalogue. From learn that the Maltese Archives 
are divided into seventeen classifications,” the contents which 
are summarised. special interest Englishmen are the diplomas 
Henry VIII (proclaiming himself Protector the Order, which 
afterwards suppressed) and Philip and Mary (renewing its rights 
its Irish property), besides volumes dealing with its English revenues, 
the deliberations the Tongue England and the proposed 
revival that Tongue 1638. great value for the general history 
the Order are the documents Baldwin and three other Kings 
Jerusalem those showing the peregrinations the Council 1522-30 
from Rhodes Candia, Messina, Pozzuoli, Vecchia, Rome, 
Viterbo, Corneto, Villefranche, Nice, Syracuse and finally Malta; 
and Charles V’s donation Malta, Gozo and Tripoli the Order. 
The external history Malta illustrated the correspondence 
the Grand Masters with the European Courts, which composes the ninth 
internal history the documents concerning the formation 


For copies these Bulletins application should made the Hon. 
Secretary, Institute Historical Research, The Public Library, Valetta, Malta. 
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the University from the revenues the expelled Jesuits, and the 
yolumes describing the introduction the printing-press 1642, its 
the Inquisitor’s right Imprimatur,” and its restora- 
tion 1747. There are few misprints: for Cologne, and 


Mr. LINKLATER may justify his portrait Mary Queen 
Scots (P. Davies, subtle and reasonable argument, but cannot 
deceive this academic treatise, but lance broken defence 
Queen Romance, for whom men old died glad devotion, 
and whose memory still beloved. His book none the worse for that. 
joy read the lovely prose, and the portrait that painted 
consistent and original. This Mary gallant princess, her best 
action and the quick turns political intrigue. She true child 
the Renaissance, dominated political ambition even more than 
religious faith, and more akin her cousin Elizabeth than 
commonly supposed. far from being the highly-sexed emotional 
creature tradition, she cold woman, ready make love words 
but shrinking from the natural consummation passion. Temporarily 
attracted young Darnley, she had hesitation making what was 

litically excellent match. Bothwell she feared and eventually 
but broken spirit and caring only for her son’s welfare, she 
consented the marriage which events forced upon her. This part 
the story does not ring true. Such abject submission does not seem 
fit the Mary who acted effectively after Rizzio’s murder, and who, 
through years captivity, was ever engaging upon new ventures and 
fresh hopes. The theory that her ambition was stronger than her 
sexual desires explains much that seemed inconsistent her life, 
and possible that sooner had she married Bothwell than 
physical reaction set and led the bitter misery depicted. But 
surely the outset flame passion, all the more irresistible 
were contrary her nature, must have possessed her for the 
man, whose brutality seemed strength, whose coarseness seemed 
honesty heart, compared with the weakling king whom she had 
sickened. 

This good book read. tempts one argue and angers 
one. (The satire Knox cruel and unjust.) But amuses, 
interests and delights, and one’s chief regret that short. 


Dr. his French Mercantilist Doctrines before 
Colbert (New York, Smith, $2.50) has proved very conclusively 
how little there was that was new the system which came 
known Colbertisme, except the fact that was system. The ideas 
that the wealth country depended largely its supply gold 
and silver; that, consequently, imports should discouraged for fear 
that they should paid for actual money, while home manufactures 
and the export finished goods were encouraged; and that France 
ought far possible self-sufficient all, one form another, 
had been visible ever since the close the fifteenth century, although 
was not till the seventeenth that they were combined into coherent 
policy. Mr. Cole begins his work 1453, because considers that 
mercantilist ideas could only develop country with sense 
national unity, which France certainly did not possess before that 
might perhaps question its formation even after the days 
Jeanne d’Arc. divides his book into sections dealing with 
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bullionism, internal development, and foreign commerce, and shows 
how, scattered here and there laws, cahiers all three estates, and 
economic writings, signs can found that the idea money wealth 
and the need for regulations secure that wealth France, were 
becoming more and more prominent. quotes largely from the 
writings Bodin, Laffemas, Montchrétien, Sully and other less well. 
known authors; and has shown beyond doubt that they were al] 
occupied with this question wealth, and that their ideas the 
means obtaining were tending more and more what may 
called mercantilism. 

Mr. Cole has made his selections well and has proved his 
Perhaps might noted that, whereas lays stress theory, the 
practical side the policy was really more prominent the men 
the day. was the recovery France after the Wars Religion 
which inspired the work Henri IV, Laffemas and Sully, and the 
latter encouraged agriculture much for the purpose developing 
race strong soldiers, because feared that the silk industry and 
other pet plans the King’s were unlikely pay. fact, 
etically various writers were really favour freer trade and inter- 
national peace, although for practical purposes they advised the 
exclusion foreign manufactured goods from the country. the 
long run they believed for the most part that France would able 
supply herself and others well; but-it was only Crucé who went 
far dream international friendship and free trade, universal 
peace which the most beautiful fruit the establishment com- 
The book written clear and pleasant style and contains 


publication calendaring the papers Edward Hyde, 
Earl Clarendon, has history extending over century and half. 
the eighteenth century excellent selection appeared three 


volumes, folio; fifty years later laborious biographer, Lister,’ 


appended the two volumes Clarendon’s life third containing 
documents mainly post-Restoration; between 1872 and 1876 three 
volumes the Calendar the Clarendon State Papers were published, 
but another generation elapsed before was resumed, and then the 
war and other causes delayed its appearance still longer. 

the whole, there doubt that the present volume, Calendar 
the Clarendon State Papers, Vol. 1657-1660, edited 
Routledge (Clarendon Press, does not contain any startling 
revelations. perhaps natural that the bulk documents 
summarised increases vastly the Restoration approaches. Thus the 
documents relating the last eight months Oliver Cromwell’s 
protectorate are compressed within pages; those falling within the 
Richard Cromwell occupy twice that and those 
the year ending April 1660 fill 480 pages. Naturally calendar 
many new documents contains many fresh details, and par- 
ticularly useful that often the part played individual Royalists 
can now stated with more precision, and the time when certain 
ex-Cromwellians signified their willingness assist Charles can 
determined with greater exactness. There is, however, nothing 
throw light the vexed question when George Monck made 
his mind cast his lot with those who believed that the 
restoration the Stuart monarchy provided the only alternative 
anarchy, The Calendar also very useful for its revelations the 
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policy prescribed the exiled king for his supporters adopt 
this particularly true the part played 
Royalists the parliament Richard Cromwell. 

The editor congratulated the immense pains has 
bestowed upon the identification the aliases used writers and upon 
the dating undated letters. Probably the adoption such forms 
questionable whether the spelling used the writer worth retaining 
unless ipsissima verba are retained throughout. seems pity 
that, instead adhering the procedure for the earlier volumes the 
Calendar, the editor has postponed the index until the completion 
without catalogue. 


the history Jansenism will welcome notable 
addition the voluminous literature the subject Miss Ruth Clark’s 
Strangers and Sojourners Port Royal (Cambridge University Press, 
The scope her book sufficiently explained its sub- 
title; Being account the connections between the British 
Isles and the Jansenists France and Aided research 
fellowship from Wellesley College, Miss Clark, who has already done 
distinguished work the biographer Anthony Hamilton, has 
explored the libraries and archives France, England and Holland 
search references natives England, Ireland and Scotland 
who have been either Jansenists any way associated with Jan- 
senism. The result her labours work curious erudition (also 
beautifully printed and illustrated), which will appreciated 
scholars, but which rather chaotic its contents, while assumes 
intimacy with Jansenist history and records which few readers 
will possess. Perhaps the most interesting chapters are those which 
Charles relations with Roman Catholics during and after 
his exile, and those dealing with the Jacobite refugees France after 
the Revolution 1688. Readers Mr. Winston Churchill’s Marl- 
borough will also attracted the chapter the Innes Family 
and the Collége der Ecossais. addition list authorities, the 
volume contains important bibliography English publications 
dealing with Jansenism the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


known English history chiefly through his 
Roman Catholicism 1685 and reconversion Protes- 
tantism the following year. His Memoirs, hitherto available only 
private edition, and now edited Mr. Paget Hett (Milford, 
10s. 6d.), give good account this period his life and the con- 
version James Drummond, Earl Perth, who brought about 
Sibbald’s conversion. Otherwise they are mainly concerned with his 
medical and literary career Scotland and his private memoranda 
they owe their attractiveness Sibbald’s personality. Perth’s con- 
version was apparently sincere but his proselytising seems have been 
due not much his zeal convert his need for moral support. 
Mr. Hett has identified most the persons mentioned the memoir 
(the description Sir Robert Moray, 63, wrong) and has prefixed 
Mr. Stainer’s attempt prove Sibbald the fabri- 
William Drummond Hawthornden’s conversations with 
Ben Jonson. Sibbald’s relationship the Drummonds should have 
been set out and the list his works unsatisfactory. The 
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reprint Sir William Temple’s Observations wpon the United 
Provinces the Netherlands, with introduction Professor 
Clark (Cambridge University Press, 5s.), welcomed. 
Temple discourses the history, the government, the situation, the 
religion, the people and dispositions, the trade, the forces and revenues, 
and—a little prematurely, writing did the end 1672—the 
fall the Dutch Republic. one finds, lucidly presented, the 
impression which the country made exceptionally intelligent and 
well-trained observer, who had enjoyed excellent opportunities 
study it. The exposition the working constitution the republic 
still useful students, the acute remarks Dutch society and 
economic life are sometimes illuminating. Mr. Clark points out, 
the book dates mainly reason its omissions. Temple never 
touches upon the scholarship, the art, the literature people who 
that very century excelled all and his summing-up the end 
his chapter the dispositions the Dutch (among whom 
had found more sense than wit, more good nature than good humour, 
more persons esteem than love), well what Mr. Clark terms 
absurd remarks the Dutch show that had 
remained utter stranger among them. 


Tue Huguenot Society London has published for the first time 

well-authenticated MS., rather two MSS., dealing with the war 
the Mémoires inédits Abraham Mazel d’Elie Marion 
sur Guerre des Cevennes, 1701-8. Mazel and Marion, two 
the that tragic movement, were London 1708, 
and friend and sympathiser, Charles Portalés, took down their 
narratives. They were copied and kept the possession his family 
until their publication this volume. They certainly well deserved 
for they are the greatest human interest; and they 
been admirably edited Charles Bost, already well known 

for his work the history the Huguenots. They add little 
nothing our knowledge the external history the war; but they 
give fascinating, not always attractive picture the men who 
took part the struggle and prolonged beyond what seemed possible. 
The authors the story are prophets,’ who believed that they 
acted under direct divine inspiration, given them usually during 
trances and convulsions. There are few pages without references 
these revelations; and addition these miracles are frequent 
bright light shines their path the prophets 
pass through fire and are not burnt; bullets not pierce them; 
the anger Heaven against their enemies shown many super- 
natural ways. cannot any means always approve the advice 
which they claim have received these miraculous means; for 
the messages ordered times the committal murders, the burning 
churches, and the breaking promises. There throughout 
undercurrent hostility the ministers,” who are accused 
cowardice and They left the kingdom, Marion tells 
us, not for fear persecution nor spread the faith, but order 
get the fat lands where they might find abundance and procure 
for themselves good positions” (p. 144). When the prophets fled 
from France and came London the consistory the French con- 
gregation worshipping the Savoy denounced them very powerful 
document. The populace took the side the ministers and pelted 
the prophets with gréle d’ordures, chiens, chats morts 
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but they are not discouraged their belief the reality 
their revelations. Mazel’s account much the simpler the 
two. Marion wrote—or dictated—surprisingly well. Some 
his stories are very exciting. Bost’s careful notes support the 
neral accuracy the narratives, and the reader has cause 
for the quite admirable maps the Cevennes which are 
appended. 


Part his Johnsonian Gleanings (privately printed 
Humphries, 25s), Mr. Lyell Reade deals with 
Life, 1735-1740. The last four volumes his work have formed 
continuous biography, and seems that under the modest title 
which has chosen for his remarkable book Mr. Lyell Reade going 
eventually present with the most thorough and complete Life 
Johnson existence. The present volume discusses Johnson’s 
marriage Mrs. Porter, his early married life Edial and elsewhere, 
his various unsuccessful attempts make living schoolmaster, 
his first visit London company with Garrick, his early hack-work 
for Cave, the editor the Gentleman’s Magazine, his friendship with 
Savage, his efforts find some pursuit more certain and more lucrative 
than that literature, and his final decision leave the country 
and settle permanently London. 

Mr. Lyell Reade’s biographical methods are the very antithesis 
the brilliant but often superficial essays conjectural psychology 
which have been popular late. His aim discover and 
elucidate facts. His extraordinarily precise and painstaking process 
has been made familiar his former studies and exemplified 
strikingly this volume its predecessors. Their scholarly 
characteristics are object-lesson researchers any field, while 
the author’s zeal for his investigation keen and attractive 
that always succeeds communicating his readers, however 
minute the particular problem issue may happen be. There 
could better demonstration that even the most meticulous 
research need never dull. 


Ceylon under British Rule, (Milford, 15s.), Dr. Lennox 
Mills, the university Minnesota, has provided excellent account 
the administrative, economic and political development Ceylon 
from the time when the coastal districts were taken from the Dutch, 
together with preliminary chapter upon British relations with the 
island from 1762 down the time its conquest. The work based 
upon the official documents the Public Record and India Offices, 
careful examination printed material, detailed 
the lengthy bibliography. Dr. Mills has performed his task admir- 
ably, and particularly commended for the attention paid 
the commercial side the story. Apart from few trifling slips, such 
terming the Marquess Wellesley viceroy have 
nothing but praise for the text. chronological list the governors 
would have been welcome and strange find that the 
only map dated 1885, especially when the accompanying note declares 
that map the island prior 1897 trustworthy. 


THERE are marginal works which are both history politics 
and Professor Dawson’s collection documents (Constitutional Issues 
Canada 1900-1931, edited Robert MacGregor Dawson (Milford, 
has the great advantage being attractive both the student 
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politics and the historian. has cast his net wide, but 
intelligent scholarship which has associated with hisname. 
statements from leading ministers, from outside critics like 
Smith, from commentators the Press, from party 
who remain anonymous! get picture the growth the 
instruments government this period, from the 
ship down the local political organisations. The volume 
too early for view the latest attempt organise the 
which worrying the leaders the old parties the moment, 
there are abundant topics here, from imperial conferences down 
such heatedly discussed scandals the Beauharnois contract, 
material the political scientist the moment and the historian 
the future. 


his polemical little essay The Road Ruin Europe 
3s. 6d.) Sir Raymond Beazley breaks lance with the theory 
Germany’s sole responsibility for the war. Unfortunately 
emphasis and sometimes positive exaggeration—the description, 
example, King Edward VII sole arbiter British foreign 
spoil what might otherwise have been strong argument. Nevertheless, 
judgment must suspended Sir Raymond’s thesis until the 
ance the fuller and documented study which promises his 


title this elaborate text-book (Social Politics and 
Democracies, Charles Pipkin: The Macmillan Co., $7.50) 
rather misleading, for the book historical description social 
and industrial legislation, with special emphasis the growth 
Labour organisations and parties England and France during the 
present century. The first volume devoted England and the 
second France. The author’s method most his chapters 
take some particular branch legislation, such Factory 
Coal-mines regulation, Workmen’s Compensation, legislation dealing 
with children, education, housing, pensions, minimum wages, 
ployment insurance, and follow the course controversy, legislation 
and administration throughout his period, with, course, the necessary 
preliminary surveys what had been done before the century 
The author, who Professor Comparative Government the 
Louisiana State University, was formerly Oxford Rhodes 
and writes all things English with sympathy and 
The same may said the French studies the second volume, 
which treat detail subjects very much less familiar English 
readers. The book cannot described easy reading, for 
Pipkin’s style not the kind that assists the reader stirring him 
intellectual effort, but valuable compendium information, 
The student who wanted get clear idea the course legislation 
any the subjects that falls within Mr. Pipkin’s scope, the 
reasons why each instalment legislation was amended the next 
instalment, and how far each piece legislation achieved the 
apparent intentions the legislators, would probably find what 
wanted set forth this book more fully and conveniently than else- 
where. 
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